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Fisiiek  SPEEDS  The  World’s  Business 


With  a  special,  larger  than  usual  issue,  UEF 
NEWS  begins  its  second  year  of  publication. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  Anniversary  Num¬ 
ber,  a  list  of  contributors  has  been  obtained  that 
is  exceptional  in  the  field  of  company  magazines. 


The  author  of  the  leading  article  needs  no 
introduction  to  members  of  the 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  family. 
He  is  P.  D.  Wagoner,  President  of 
the  Company.  In  "No  Summer  Slump" 
he  has  written  on  a  subject  in 
which  he  is  intensely  interested 
and  of  which  he  has  made  particu¬ 
lar  study.  What  he  has  to  say 
should  be  of  value  to  everyone  in 
the  organization. 


Pres.  Wagoner 


for  UEF  NEWS, 


Saunders 


An  innovation 
and  something  unusual  in  any  house 
organ,  is  a  piece  of  fiction, 

"Blond  Blight."  The  author  of  this 
story,  Allen  Saunders,  is  an  In¬ 
dianan  who  glories  in  his  Hoosi- 
erism.  A  graduate  of  Wabash  Col¬ 
lege,  he  studied  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris  and  returned  to  his  alma 
mater  to  teach.  Becoming  inter¬ 
ested  in  writing,  he  left  teaching 
for  journalism.  He  has  cast  mys¬ 
tery  themes  in  virtually  every 

literary  form  except,  probably, 
the  sonnet  and  ballade  a  double 
refrain ,  and  has  turned  out  short 
short  stories,  short  stories, 
novels,  one-act  plays  and  three- 
act  plays.  At  present  he  is  dra¬ 
matic  critic  for  a  middle-western 
newspaper. 

Fritz  Eichenberg,  who  is  the 
artist  of  this  month’s  cover  and 
the  illustrator  of  Mr.  Saunder's 
story,  came  to  the  United  States  from  Germany  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.  He  enjoyed  great  prominence  in 
his  native  land  and  his  work  appeared  in  almost  all 
of  Germany’s  leading  periodicals.  He  is  rapidly 
attaining  here  a  position  comparable  to  that  he 
occupied  abroad. 


Eichenberg 


W.  E.  Johnson,  author  of  the  very  interesting 
article  "Christopher"  on  page  three,  is  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  agency  which  handles  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  advertising.  He  is  widely  known  in  adver¬ 
tising  circles  and  has  written  much  fiction  besides 
his  writing  on  business  topics. 

Abner  Dean,  who  drew  the  illustration  for 
"The  Most  Interesting  Sale  of  the  Month"  feature 

and  whose  work  already  is  familiar 
to  UEF  NEWS  readers,  is  one  of  the 
brighter  of  the  bright  young  men 
who  have  come  out  of  Dartmouth 
College  in  recent  years.  Posses¬ 
sor  of  a  sly,  penetrating,  but 
never  bitter  sense  of  humor,  his 
sketches  and  paintings  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  New  Yorker ,  Esquire 
and  other  magazines. 

S.  S. 


Dean 
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NO  SUMMER  SLUMP 

Elimination  of  wide  seasonal  fluctuations  is  not 
only  desirable  ...  it  is  possible  of  attainment 


•"PHERE  is  perhaps  noth- 

ing  which  would  react 
more  to  the  benefit  of  our 
Company  and  everyone 
connected  with  it  than 
elimination  of  the  so- 
called  “summer  slump.” 

It  is  a  general  economic 
axiom  that  the  healthiest 
and  strongest  businesses  and  industries 
are  those  in  which  there  are  only  slight 
seasonal  fluctuations. 

In  the  Office  Equipment  Industry,  for 
example,  a  decline  in  orders  during  the 
summer  months  has  more  effects  than 
those  immediately  apparent.  Factory 
operations  must  he  tapered  off  weeks  or 
even  months  before  the  advent  of  sum¬ 
mer  in  anticipation  of  a  declining  sales 
volume ;  factory  employment  is  affected ; 
production  schedules  must  he  revised. 
Conversely,  at  the  end  of  a  period  of 
business  lethargy,  the  program  must  be 
reversed. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  changes  are 
inefficient  and  entail  expenditures  of  en¬ 
ergy  and  time  which  would  not  he  re¬ 
quired  if  the  “summer  slump”  were 
eliminated. 

In  addition,  the  determination  of  pol¬ 
icies  by  the  Company’s  executives  is  of 
necessity  influenced  by  such  uncertainty. 
Any  large  and  successful  organization 
charts  its  course  for  the  future  many 
months  in  advance.  This  is  essential  to 
the  end  that  plans  may  receive  mature 
consideration  from  all  possible  angles 
and  that  they  may  be  put  into  execution 
smoothly  and  efficiently.  If  there  is  an 
element  of  severe  seasonal  variation  in 
the  Company’s  business,  such  projected 
plans  may  have  to  be  held  in  abeyance 


By  P.  D.  WAGONER.  President 

or  may  have  an  undesirable  factor  of 
indefiniteness  injected  into  them. 

From  the  foregoing  it  should  be  plain 
that  a  relatively  constant  and  accurately 
predictable  flow  of  business  is  a  real 
and  valuable  advantage  to  any  organi¬ 
zation.  And  there  is  no  valid  reason  why 
such  an  advantage  should  not  be  at¬ 
tained  by  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher. 

The  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  line  of 


Business  dues  not  stop  in  summer — Madison 
Avenue  and  42 nd  Street,  New  York. 


Nemndh 


products  is  not  a  seasonal 
line.  That  is,  it  is  not  like 
some  items  of  clothing 
merchandise,  for  example, 
which  are  bought  and 
used  by  the  purchasing 
public  at  one  definite  part 
of  the  year  and  at  no 
other. 

On  the  contrary,  Office  Equipment  is 
merchandise  which  is  used  year  in  and 
year  out.  It  is  a  twelve-months  line. 
Such  contraction  of  sales  as  does  occur 
in  the  summer,  therefore,  is,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  not  due  so  much  to  a  slackening  in 
actual  demand  as  to  a  slackening  in 
effort  on  the  part  of  salesmen.  This  is 
illustrated  by  experiences  within  our 
own  Company  in  which  all-time  sales 
records  have  been  broken  during  sum¬ 
mer  months  by  certain  branches  work¬ 
ing  under  special  incentives  such  as 
contests  for  instance. 

It  should  not  be  assumed,  however, 
that  the  Company  advocates  that  its 
salesmen  work  the  year  around  without 
rest  or  respite.  Even  though  selling  has 
the  fascination  of  a  game  and  continu¬ 
ally  presents  so  many  new  phases  that 
it  is  quite  devoid  of  the  monotony  of 
many  other  occupations,  nevertheless  a 
change  of  surroundings  and  activities 
undoubtedly  adds  to  a  salesman’s  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  vigor.  What  is  urged  is 
this — that  while  a  salesman  is  working 
during  the  summer,  he  work  with  as 
much  drive,  persistence,  determination 
and  imagination  as  he  does  at  other 
times  of  the  year. 

Many  salesmen  seem  to  feel  that  there 
is  no  use  to  work  hard  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  because  the  effort  will  not 


be  repaid  anyway.  This  is,  however,  an 
erroneous  belief. 

In  the  first  place,  as  lias  been  pointed 
out  above,  large  concerns  formulate 
plans  months  in  advance  of  their  con¬ 
summation.  Many  companies  right  now 
are  shaping  campaigns  for  the  Fall  and 
Winter.  Purchases  necessary  to  the  cam¬ 
paigns  are  being  considered  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  In  such  instances,  this  is  the 
strategic  time  to  broach  the  subject  of 
buying  Office  Equipment. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  some  execu¬ 
tives  will  be  away  at  the  time  of  a  sales¬ 
man’s  call.  But  business  firms  don’t 
close  during  July,  August  or  September. 
There  is  always  someone  on  duty  with 
authority  to  say,  “Yes.” 

Also  the  very  fact  that  some  salesmen 
— including  competitors’  salesmen — re¬ 
lax  their  efforts  at  this  time  leaves  the 
field  more  open  for  the  man  who  con¬ 
tinues  going  about  his  work  with  una¬ 
bated  energy.  The  summer  offers  a  real 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  any 
faltering  on  the  part  of  competing  sales¬ 
men  in  any  territory. 

Finally,  work  expended  on  a  territory 
is  never  lost,  even  if  it  does  not  produce 
immediate  sales.  A  well  worked  terri¬ 
tory,  like  a  well  tilled  field,  is  consist¬ 
ently  the  most  productive.  A  salesman 
may  “cash  in”  six  months  from  now  or 
a  year  from  now  on  work  he  does  today. 
Establishing  new  contacts,  strengthen¬ 
ing  old  ones,  creating  good  will  are  al¬ 
ways  valuable  occupations. 

So  I  hope  that  every  member  of  the 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  sales  force 
will  do  his  part  toward  eliminating  the 
“summer  slump”  and  will  strongly  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  our  Company  a  constant 
and  high  level  of  business  both  for  his 
personal  benefit  and  for  the  general  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  entire  organization. 

THE  WINNERS 

]|  Names  of  salesmen  who  receive  a  gift 
of  a  new  automobile  from  the  Company 
are  announced. 

•"P  HERE  was  plenty  of  excitement  last 
week  in  the  homes  of  five  Underwood 
Elliott  Fisher  salesmen.  These  were  the 
men  who,  among  the  thousands  of  UEF 
representatives  in  the  United  States, 
made  the  hest  sales  records  for  the  three 
months  of  April,  May  and  June  and  who 
won  an  automobile  apiece  in  the  Sales¬ 
men’s  Contest  conducted  hy  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  that  period. 

Upon  receiving  news  of  the  good  for¬ 
tune,  family  councils  were  called,  and 
wives  and  children,  in  a  perfect  dither 
of  delight,  began  clamorously  to  express 
personal  preferences  in  motor  cars  and 
to  discuss  such  highly  important  matters 
as  knee-action,  body  finishes,  streamline 
design  and  no-draft  ventilation.  Some 


of  the  men  already  owned  cars  and  the 
matter  of  trade-in  arrangements  com¬ 
plicated  the  pleasant  task  of  selecting 
a  new  one.  Perhaps  a  wife  desired  a 
car  with  Alice  blue  upholstery,  while 
Buddy  wanted  an  open  job  in  Fire  Chief 
red. 

The  five  salesmen  who  faced  such  per¬ 
plexing  problems  are  Frederick  C.  Died- 
ricli,  Joseph  F.  Grady,  Jr.,  Walter  W. 
Francis,  William  J.  Modrack  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  B.  Horwitz. 

Mr.  Diedrich  is  a  member  of  the  add¬ 
ing  machine  division  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  topped  the  entire  field  in  the 
contest  by  obtaining  the  tremendous 
sales  volume  of  more  than  four  and  one- 
half  times  his  personal  quota  for  the 
three  months.  He  has  been  with  the 
Company  since  1927. 

Mr.  Grady  crossed  the  finish  line  of 
the  race  in  second  position,  having  sold 
more  than  four  times  the  amount  of 
his  quota.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Washington  adding  machine  division 
and  has  been  with  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  since  1927. 

Mr.  Francis,  in  third  place,  exceeded 
four  times  his  quota  by  a  fraction  of 
one  percent.  His  line  is  accounting 
machines  and  he  is  with  the  Washington 
branch.  He  came  into  the  organization 
in  1924. 

Mr.  Modrack  lives  in  Detroit  and  is 
in  the  accounting  machine  division. 
Some  of  the  largest  automobile  makers 
are  his  customers.  At  the  time  the  con¬ 
test  results  were  announced,  he  was 
driving  through  Canada  on  a  vacation 
with  Mrs.  Modrack  and  their  two  chil¬ 
dren.  He  is  a  veteran  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Company  since  1920. 

Mr.  Horwitz  was  the  fifth  winner  by 
virtue  of  selling  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  times  his  quota.  He  has  been  a 
UEF  representative  since  1919  and  is 
a  member  of  the  accounting  machine 
division  in  New  York  City. 

Telling  about  the  winners  of  cars, 
however,  does  not  give  the  entire  story 
of  the  Salesmen’s  Contest.  For  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  five  leaders  there  were  nearly 
threescore  men  who  exceeded  quota  for 
the  period  of  the  contest.  These  ranged 
from  A.  N.  Gaw  of  San  Francisco  with 
an  even  250  percent  to  H.  J.  Mitchell, 
Jr.,  of  New  York  with  100.2  percent. 
These  contestants,  pressing  the  winners 
right  to  the  finish,  represented  thirty- 
one  of  the  Company’s  branches  and 
every  District,  thereby  proving  that  high 
sales  are  a  personal  rather  than  a  geo¬ 
graphical  matter. 

The  100  percenters  deserve  hearty 
congratulation  for  their  excellent  work. 
Maintaining  so  high  a  percentage  of 
quota  for  three  months  is  a  very  meri¬ 
torious  feat.  They  have  demonstrated 
that  “it  can  be  done.” 


QUALIFIED 

|[  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  six  men 
have  topped  their  annual  quotas  and  are 
eligible  for  All-Star  Club. 

T1  HE  five  winners  in  the  Company’s 
automobile  contest  —  Frederick  C. 
Diedrich,  Joseph  F.  Grady,  Jr.,  Walter 
W.  Francis,  William  J.  Modrack  and 
Benjamin  B.  Horwitz — worked  so  effec¬ 
tively  that  they  achieved  additional  re¬ 
ward  in  that  they  have  already  qualified 
for  the  1934  All-Star  Club.  In  this  ac¬ 
complishment  they  have  been  joined  by 
a  sixth  man,  A.  M.  Labatt  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  branch. 

These  six  salesmen  have,  on  the  basis 
of  orders  to  date,  exceeded  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  their  sales  quotas 


From  the  top — W.  W .  Francis, 

J.  F.  Grady,  Jr.,  and  W .  J.  Modrack. 
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for  the  entire  year. 

For  most  of  them,  winning  All-Star 
membership  is  not  a  new  experience. 
With  Mr.  Horwitz,  for  example,  selling 
his  way  into  the  All-Star  ranks  has  be¬ 
come  practically  a  habit.  He  first  ob¬ 
tained  this  honor  in  1923  and  continued 
winning  memberships  in  succeeding 
delegations  every  year  through  1931. 
Mr.  Labatt  has  had  his  name  on  six 
Club  rosters  from  1926  to  1931  inclu¬ 
sive.  Mr.  Modrack  first  won  member¬ 
ship  in  1921  and  was  in  the  ’26,  ’27,  ’28 
and  ’29  Clubs.  Mr.  Diedrich  was  ini¬ 
tiated  in  the  1931  Club,  while  this  is 
the  first  time  Mr.  Grady  has  qualified. 

The  qualifiers  have  set  an  excellent 
record  of  which  they  may  well  be 
proud.  May  many  more  join  their  se¬ 
lect  company  in  the  coming  months. 


From  the  top — A'.  M.  Labatt, 

F.  C.  Diedrich  and  B.  B.  Horwitz, 


CHRISTOPHER 


jj  In  which  an  old  celebrity  is  rediscov¬ 
ered  as  a  man  who  knew  hoiv  to  sell. 


By  W.  E.  Johnson 
Vice  President,  Marschalk  &  Pratt,  Inc. 


XI1  OUR  and  a  half  centuries  ago  he 

came  up  out  of  Genoa  with  an  egg 
and  an  idea.  The  idea  was  his  obses¬ 
sion.  He  had  conceived  it,  reared  it, 
cherished  it,  peddled  it  over  all  of 
Southern  Europe.  And  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  seemed  to  be  that  the  egg  was  good. 

But  what  an  idea!  Vagrant  as  a  cloud- 
fleece  in  a  wind-swept  sky.  Visionary 
as  a  year-old  dream.  Absurd  as  only  an 
idea  can  be  to  those  who  do  not  share  it. 

For  here,  mark  you,  was  a  man  who 
had  envisioned  new  lands  in  the  East 
that  could  be  reached  by  sailing  West 
— who  had  dreamed  of  new  empires  ripe 
for  conquest,  of  gold  and  gems  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones  that  were  as  the  outcrop¬ 
pings  of  far  off  hillsides.  And,  low-born, 
penniless,  friendless  as  he  was,  he  had 
dared  peddle  his  idea  to  a  Queen! 

Try  to  sell  an  idea  today  that  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  pristine  newness  about 
it  and  your  friends  will  nod  to  your  face 
and  tap  foreheads  significantly  behind 
your  back.  But  had  you  tried  to  put 
over  the  same  embryonic  brain  child 
four  and  a  half  centuries  ago  when  the 
rack,  the  branding  iron  and  the  dun¬ 
geon  were  popular  expressions  of  dis¬ 
approval — well,  there’d  have  been  no 
tapping  of  foreheads. 

But  Christopher  was  a  Salesman !  The 
historian  does  not  call  him  that.  But  if 
ever  a  man  did  deserve  the  title,  Chris¬ 
topher  deserved  it. 

Imagine  dreaming  of  a  land  beyond 
that  point  in  the  West  where  sea  meets 
sky  and  trying  to  sell  the  idea  of  going 
there,  to  the  extent  of  three  caravels 
and  a  bushel  or  two  of  doubloons.  Ima¬ 
gine  waiting  in  Ysabella’s  outer  office 
with  an  egg  in  your  hand  as  a  means  of 
driving  home  a  point.  Imagine  trying  to 
sell  a  council  that  was  paid  to  be  wise 
an  idea  that  might  make  them  fools. 
Imagine  trying  to  sell  the  idea  the  world 
was  round  when  all  one  had  to  do  was 
look  up  Main  Street  to  see  it  wasn’t! 

Christopher  Columbus  had  traveled 
across  all  Southern  Europe  a-muleback 
to  sell  the  one  big,  all-consuming  idea 
that  burned  in  his  soul.  Lisbon  turned 
him  down  with  scant  ceremony.  Wise 
men  refused  to  listen  to  his  rantings. 
Street  gamins  mocked  him.  The  unbe¬ 
lief  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  confronted 
his  own  unbending  faith  like  a  stone 
wall.  But  the  spur  of  true  salesmanship 
was  his  goad. 

From  Lisbon  he  turned  his  mule  to¬ 
ward  Spain  and  the  court  of  Castile. 
From  Castile,  with  the  council’s  refusal 


still  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  followed  the 
Court  to  Cordova,  from  Cordova  to  Sal¬ 
amanca,  from  Salamanca  to  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  Kingdom.  Five  times 
his  persistence  gained  him  audience. 
Five  times  the  same  quality  caused  dun¬ 
geons  to  yawn  toward  him.  Five  times 
Ysabella  and  her  council  of  greybeards 
frowned.  Five  times,  perhaps,  Ysabella’s 
jeweled  fingers  hesitated  between  the 
quill  that  would  sign  the  order  for  his 
sailing  and  the  bellrope  that  would  sum¬ 
mon  the  executioner.  But  Christopher 
SOLD,  SOLD,  SOLD  until  the  weight 
of  his  eloquence,  the  magic  of  his 
SALESMANSHIP,  began  to  wear  away 
the  stone  of  disbelief.  And  he  won. 

Perhaps  the  historian  IS  justified 
when  he  throws  the  spotlight  of  the 
world’s  adoration  upon  the  sailing  of 
the  Santa  Maria,  the  Nina  and  the  Pinta 
out  of  Palos  and  into  the  setting  sun. 
Perhaps  there  IS  more  color  in  the  tale 
of  keels  that  furrowed  Saragasso  Seas 
and  of  new  lands  that  rose  above  the 
yawing  bows. 

Perhaps. 

But  file  this  fact  away  in  one  of  the 
pigeon-holes  of  your  memory.  If  Co¬ 
lumbus  had  been  one  jot  less  a  sales¬ 
man,  yet  several  times  the  sailorman, 
his  name  never  would  have  come  down 
through  the  centuries  as  the  discoverer 
of  a  new  land. 

And  after  all,  thousands  of  ships  have 
cleared  the  Port  of  Palos  for  the  new 
world.  Thousands  of  skippers  have 
pointed  their  prows  toward  San  Salva¬ 
dor  and  watched  the  historic  headland 
loom  through  the  mists  ahead.  But  there 
was  only  one  man,  four  and  a  half  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  with  faith  enough,  endurance 
enough,  with  SALESMANSHIP  enough 
to  sell  the  idea  the  world  was  round  to 
men  who  knew  it  was  flat. 

Big  Contest  For 
Branch  Managers 

T1  HE  salesmen  have  had  their  chance 

— now  comes  a  golden  opportunity 
for  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  branch 
managers. 

The  opportunity  is  in  the  form  of  a 
contest,  in  no  way  complicated  or  in¬ 
volved,  lasting  for  the  three  months  of 
July,  August  and  September. 

Of  course,  there  are  prizes — and  what 
prizes !  They  are  in  cash  and  sufficiently 
generous  to  be  well  worth  winning. 

First  prize  is  $750.00,  second  prize, 
$500.00,  and  third  prize  $250.00. 

These  juicy  sums  will  be  awarded  to 
the  three  managers  whose  branches  show 
the  highest  percentages  of  machine  and 
supply  quotas  for  the  three  months. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is 
something  more  than  pin  money  for 
anyone  so  the  competition  undoubtedly 
will  be  sharp  to  win  that  first  prize. 
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The  first  fiction  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  UEF  NEWS  is  a 
thrilling  short  short  mystery 


Blond  Blight 

1 14  ct-/llen  c~>aunders 

Illustration  by  Fritz  Eichenberg 


rPHE  girl  with  silver-blond  hair  al- 

most  stumbled  over  Chick  Larimer’s 
feet  as  she  flung  herself  through  the 
waiting-room  and  into  the  adjoining  of¬ 
fice.  The  door  marked  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor  was  slammed  behind  her.  Her  voice, 
strident  and  hysterical,  pierced  the  thin 
veneer  of  the  walls.  Chick  could  not 
have  avoided  overhearing  her  even  if  he 
had  tried,  which  he  didn’t. 

“I  tell  you,  Mr.  Adams,  I  can’t  stand 
it  any  longer.  If  I  have  to  work  in  that 
hoodoo  office,  I  quit.  I’ll  not  end  up  in  a 
sanitarium  like  Amy  Wilson  and  Bess 
Long!” 

“You  think,  Ruby,  that- — ”  The  man’s 
tone  was  smooth  and  placating. 

“Think?  I  know!  I’m  beginning  to 
feel  just  like  they  did.  Eye  trouble. 
Pains  in  my  wrists  and  fingers.  Awake 
all  night.  And  Bess  Long  is  going  blind! 
There’s  something  awful  wrong  in  that 
place,  I  tell  you!  Something  not  nat¬ 
ural!  I’m  afraid!” 

“Afraid  of  what,  Ruby?” 

“Of  everything  in  Mr.  Warwick’s  of¬ 
fice.  Of  the  carbon  paper.  The  type¬ 
writers.  The  pencils.  The  filing  cases. 
Even  the  air.  There’s  something  poison¬ 
ous  about  it.  I’m  leaving — today.” 

“Please  don’t  do  that,  Ruby.  Not  to¬ 
day.  Miss  Stone  should  have  a  chance 
to  train  a  girl  to  take  your  place.  Stay  a 
few  days.  Then  if  you  still  want  to  get 
out,  I’ll  see  about  a  clerking  job  in  the 
store.  You  will?  Ah,  that’s  considerate 
of  you.” 

When  the  girl  crossed  the  waiting 
room  again  on  her  way  out,  Chick  forgot 
all  about  his  intention  of  selling  ten  or 
twelve  new  Noiseless  machines  for  the 
department  store’s  offices.  The  type¬ 
writer  deal  could  be  put  off.  Here  was 
something  else,  something  that  promised 
to  be  a  better  mystery  than  the  one  over 
which  he  had  gone  to  sleep  the  night  be¬ 


fore.  Besides,  the  girl  was  pretty.  And 
Chick  was  not  a  man  to  be  indifferent  to 
a  maiden  in  distress. 

He  followed  her  into  the  hall  and 
called  her  name.  She  turned.  There 
were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

“I  couldn’t  help  overhearing,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Office  equipment  is  my  line. 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company.  I 
thought  I  might — ” 

The  girl  surveyed  him  doubtfully. 
Then  she  said,  “If  you  only  could.  They 
- — Mr.  Adams,  at  least — can’t  seem  to 
see  how  serious  it  is.” 

“Tell  me  about  it.”  Chick  used  his 
most  persuasive  manner  —  the  manner 
that  enabled  him  regularly  to  exceed  his 
sales  quota.  It  carried  conviction  now 
and  the  girl  talked. 

“I’m  in  Mr.  Warwick’s  office,  credit 
department,”  she  began  as  they  walked 
along.  “I’m  the  third  girl  to  start  work 
there  in  six  months.  As  it  happens,  we 
all  came  out  of  the  adjoining  office,  Mr. 
Grubb’s,  and  before  any  of  us  had  been 
with  Mr.  Warwick  very  long  our  health 
began  failing.  Doctors  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand.  But  Amy  and  Bess  are  invalids. 
Both  of  them.  I  don’t  want  to  be.” 

“This  Mr.  Grubb.  .  .” 

“Shh!  Here  he  comes.” 

The  middle-aged  man  approaching 
them  wore  a  belt-backed  coat  which 
bulged  with  obesity  it  failed  to  hide.  He 
had  grimy  hands,  a  soiled  collar  and  a 
look  in  his  piggish  eyes  that  convinced 
Chick  the  thoughts  behind  them  were 
none  too  clean. 

“Nice  guy,”  Chick  muttered.  “Any 
particular  reason  why  all  you  girls 
asked  to  be  transferred  from  his  do- 
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main : 

“Well,”  she  replied,  averting  her  gaze, 
“he  did,  you  might  say,  make  advances 
to  us  and  sort  of  threaten  to  get  our  jobs 


when  we  wouldn’t  go  out  with  him.  Nat¬ 
urally,  when  there  was  an  opening  in 
Mr.  Warwick’s  office,  we  tried  to  get  it. 
Mr.  Warwick’s  so  nice  and  it’s  pleasant 
there  even  if  his  secretary  is  an  awful 
old  stick.  Miss  Stone,  I  mean.” 

“Were  the  other  two  girls  as  pretty 
as  you?” 

“Oh,  much  prettier,”  Ruby  replied 
enthusiastically.  “Both  of  them  are  cute 
little  blonds.  I  mean,  they  were  cute 
Here’s  Mr.  Warwick’s  office.” 

“I’m  going  in.  Introduce  me  as  a 
typewriter  serviceman.” 

It  was  a  cheery  little  office,  one  of  a 
suite.  Mr.  Warwick,  tall,  quiet  and  clean- 
cut,  greeted  him  smilingly.  Miss  Stone 
gave  him  a  curt  nod  over  her  horn-rim- 
med  spectacles.  They  discussed  office 
equipment  generalities  and  Chick  seized 
the  opportunity  to  look  around  him.  He 
saw  one  item  which  interested  him  great¬ 
ly.  It  was  a  lurid  calendar  over  Mr. 
Grubb’s  desk  in  the  next  room.  The  girl 
who  smiled  out  so  provocatively  was  a 
blond. 

Having  observed  all  he  could,  Chick 
decided  on  a  course  of  action.  Unob¬ 
trusively  he  dropped  his  gloves  behind 
Warwick’s  desk  and  took  his  leave. 

That  afternoon  he  did  deducing  which, 
he  felt  sure,  would  have  done  credit  to 
Sherlock  Holmes.  He  determined  to  his 
own  satisfaction  the  identity  of  the  per¬ 
son  guilty  of  wrecking  the  health  of 
three  girls,  and  on  the  motive.  That 
night  would  reveal  how  the  plot  had 
been  executed.  After  dinner  Chick 
walked  over  to  the  department  store. 
The  old  watchman  was  suspicious  of  him 
even  after  he  had  produced  his  card  and 
explained  he  wanted  to  get  his  gloves 
from  Warwick’s  office,  but  the  man  at 
last  agreed  grudgingly  to  escort  him 
upstairs. 
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When  the  watchman  inserted  a  pass¬ 
key  in  the  credit  man’s  door,  Chick’s 
alert  ears  caught  a  scurrying  of  feet  in¬ 
side.  The  room,  however,  proved  to  be 
dark  and  empty.  Chick  turned  on  the 
light  and  recovered  his  gloves.  As  he 
stared  at  the  door  of  Grubb’s  room  and 
showed  an  inclination  to  loiter,  the 
watchman  gruffly  ordered  him  out  and 
snapped  off  the  lights.  The  would-be 
sleuth  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  dis¬ 
appointed  exit  when  his  eyes  swung 
around  the  unlighted  room  and  saw 
light,  figuratively  and  literally. 

From  the  general  direction  of  the  typ¬ 
ist’s  desk,  the  one  where  he  had  last  seen 
Ruby  at  work,  he  detected  a  faint  phos¬ 
phorescent  glow.  One  leap  took  him 
across  the  room,  his  fingers  groping  for 


the  luminous  spot.  To  the  astounded 
watchman  he  whispered  a  sharp  com¬ 
mand,  “Lights!” 

BLINKING  in  the  sudden  brilliance, 
he  peered  down  at  what  his  finger  was 
touching.  It  was  the  “E”  key  of  the 
typewriter.  Like  a  scroll  unfurled  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes,  he  read  the  whole  evil 
scheme.  .  .  Grubb.  .  .  A  jealous  old 
lecher.  . .  With  a  weakness  for  blonds. . . 
Radium  paint  on  the  most  used  key  of 
the  typewriter.  .  .  Absorption,  day  after 
day,  through  the  finger-tips.  .  .  The  hid¬ 
eous  revenge  of  a  twisted  soul. 

“Listen,”  he  called  to  the  watchman, 
“I’ll  stand  by  to  see  that  a  certain  bird 
doesn’t  fly  away.  You  go  for  the  cops.” 


As  the  stumbling  feet  clattered  down 
the  corridor,  Chick  crossed  to  the  door 
of  Grubb’s  office  and  reached  for  the 
knob.  A  sudden  groan  reached  his  ears 
from  the  dark  interior.  He  felt  for  the 
switch,  started  back  in  horror  at  the 
sight  revealed. 

The  prim  Miss  Stone  lay  on  the  floor, 
paper  white  and  still.  A  small  empty 
vial  was  on  the  carpet  beside  her,  and 
clasped  in  one  convulsively  stiffened 
hand  was  a  print  of  a  photograph,  clip¬ 
ped  from  a  newspaper  and  neatly  pasted 
to  a  square  of  pink  cardboard.  As  Chick 
bent  down  and  recognized  the  picture  as 
one  of  the  handsome  Mr.  Warwick,  the 
eyes  of  the  stricken  secretary  fluttered. 

“I  couldn’t  bear  to  see  those  pretty 
young  girls  around  him,”  she  whispered. 


The  micldle-aged,  man  approaching  them  had  a  disagreeable  look  in  his  piggish  eyes. 
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While  in  Detroit,  appearing  at  the  First  Annual  Business  Shout 
sponsored  by  the  J.  L.  Hudson  department  store,  Barney 
Stapert,  former  amateur  champion  speed  typist,  was  requested 
by  the  DeSoto  Motor  Corporation  to  try  his  skill  riding  in  a 
new  model.  A  camera  was  set  up  in  the  front  seat  of  the  car 
and,  accompanied  by  a  police  escort,  Barney  tapped  off  131 
words  a  minute  while  traveling  eighty-two  miles  an  hour.  He 
is  shown  below  with  Miss  Madolin  Hogan,  an  employee  of  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  who  timed  him.  Through  the  rear  window 
the  figure  of  one  oj  the  escorting  motorcycle  police  can  just 

be  descried. 


Writing  in  Marrakech,  Morocco,  is  different  from  writing  in  Under¬ 
wood  localities.  Much  of  it  is  done  by  public  scribes  such  as  the 
one  pictured  below  in  an  open-air  office  with  a  sunshade  on  a  tripod 
of  sticks  behind  him.  Note  the  client's  ornamented  dagger. 

Nesmith 
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One  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  offices  of 
the  Underwood  El¬ 
liott  Fisher  organi¬ 
zation  is  that  of  the 
Tulsa  sales  agency. 
The  display  room  of 
the  offices,  decorat¬ 
ed  in  Spanish  style, 
is  shown  at  the 
right.  The  men  in 
the  picture  are,  left 
to  right.  Sales  Agent 
C.  E.  Baker,  Jr.,  H. 
W.  W  elch,  type¬ 
writer  salesman;  L. 
J.  Gallup,  adding 
machine  salesman, 
and  C.  L.  Hough, 
typewriter  and  add¬ 
ing  machine  sales¬ 
man. 


The  unusual  and  striking  photograph 
at  the  left  is  of  the  Poas  Volcano, 
considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
on  the  American  continent,  and  was 
taken  by  Cesar  Nieto  C.,  Underwood 
Elliott  Fisher  dealer  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica.  The  picture  was  made 
last  April  and  shows  the  present  po¬ 
sition  of  the  enormous  crater,  the 
shape  of  which  changes  each  year. 
From  the  spot  where  the  photogra¬ 
pher  stood  to  the  farthest  rim  is  a 
distance  of  more  than  fifteen  miles. 
The  diameter  of  the  crater  proper, 
down  below,  is  about  four  miles.  The 
scene  is  one  of  superlative  grandeur, 
of  fantastic  rock  formations  and  of 
vivid,  constantly  changing  color. 


James  Hogan  of  Company  108  of  the  Ci¬ 
vilian  Conservation  Corps,  stationed  at 
Beartown  Camp  in  the  Berkskires,  uses  an 
Underwood  to  write  his  entry  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to 
obtain  the  most  interesting  adventure  of  a 
C.  C.  C.  member.  The  winner  will  receive  a 
prize  of  $150.  The  machine  should  go  a  long 
way  in  aiding  Mr.  Hogan  to  write  a  good 
story.  Wide  World 
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H.  J.  Crewdson  announces  the  — 

CHAMPION 

KEYBOARD 


T7  OR  twenty-five  years  or  more  the 
conventional  design  of  the  so-called 
“standard”  keyboard  for  typewriters  has 
been  composed  of  forty-two  finger  keys 
with  a  finger  key  top  consisting  of  the 
finger  key  cup,  the  key  paper  and  the 
flat  glass  cover  surrounded  by  a  high, 
sharp  metal  key  ring.  This  finger  key 
top  has  long  been  universal  wherever 
typing  was  known. 

Many  years  ago,  however,  when  the 
typewriter  industry,  in  its  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  volume  business,  first  began  to 
build  “operator  appeal”  into  its  prod¬ 
uct,  the  increasing  objection  to  the  high, 
sharp  key  ring  was  more  or  less  met 
by  creating  what  was  then  referred  to  as 
“Composition  Key  Caps”  as  extra  and 
optional  equipment  on  special  orders. 
This  step  opened  up  to  the  typewriter 
supply  field  an  additional  avenue  for 
sales,  and  several  manufacturers  pro¬ 
duced  finger  key  covers  of  varying  de¬ 
signs  and  prices,  but  no  major  type¬ 
writer  manufacturer  made  any  real  effort 
in  the  direction  of  building,  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  its  product,  a  standard 
keyboard  designed  to  meet  the  univer¬ 
sal  approval  of  the  typists.  Throughout 
the  years,  the  succeeding  models  of  the 
different  manufacturers  continued  to 
use  the  old,  conventional  key  cover. 

Many  months  ago,  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  engineers,  having  been  for  some 
time  conscious  of  the  lack  of  appeal  of 
the  conventional  standard  keyboard,  be¬ 
gan  experiments  seeking  a  design  of  key 


cover  that  would  have  not  only  wide 
operator  appeal  but  also  stability. 

Having  in  mind  that  famous  speed 
operators  would  probably  have  a  better 
conception  of  the  type  of  keyboard 
which  would  best  meet  the  general  op¬ 
erator  demand,  some  of  the  world’s  fa¬ 
mous  speed  operators,  including  George 
Hossfield,  Albert  Tangora,  William  F. 
Oswald  and  Barney  Stapert,  were  con¬ 
sulted.  The  concensus  of  opinion  of 
these  world  famous  typists  and  others 
concerned  was  that  a  hard-surfaced, 
concave  key  top,  with  a  smooth  edge 
instead  of  the  heretofore  high,  sharp 
key  ring,  was  desirable;  this  for  the 
reason  that  a  hard-surfaced,  concave  key 
top  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  ease  of 
fingering  and  accelerates  the  speed  with 
which  the  individual  finger  strikes  and 
releases  the  finger  key,  at  the  same  time 
decreasing  the  possibility  of  finger  er¬ 
rors.  This  viewpoint  is  important,  since 
accurate,  high-speed  typing  depends  to 
a  large  degree  upon  the  quick  return  of 


the  type  bar  from  the  printing  point. 
Any  tendency  of  the  machine  to  encour¬ 
age  finger  lingering  slows  one’s  work.  It 
was  also  brought  out  that  such  a  key¬ 
board  would  eliminate  the  old  bugaboos 
of  sore  fingertips  and  broken  nails. 

In  consequence  of  these  opinions, 
careful  and  painstaking  experimenting 
was  carried  on  for  more  than  two  years 
resulting  in  the  Underwood  Champion 
Keyboard.  This  keyboard  is  composed 
of  a  hard-surfaced,  concave  disk,  black 
with  white  letter,  which  fits  snugly  into 
the  key  cup  and  is  surrounded  by  a  flat, 
metal  ring  that  is  flushed  into  the  surface 
of  the  disk  and  presents  a  hard,  un¬ 
broken  surface  cupped  so  as  to  afford 
finger  tip  comfort  and  fingering  ease. 

The  Champion  Keyboard  has  met 
with  universal  approval.  Brief  comments 
from  some  of  the  world’s  famous  typists 
are  quoted  below: 

George  Hossfield,  "It  is  the  final 
episode  in  the  development  of  the  key¬ 
board  which  is  particularly  adapted  to 
speed — the  Champion  Keyboard  is  un¬ 
surpassable  in  my  estimation. 

Albert  Tangora,  “The  rimless,  concave 
key  surface  is  restful,  and  in  operation 
actually  assists  in  bringing  out  the 
speed  that  is  an  inherent  part  of  the 
Underwood — the  Machine  of  Cham¬ 


pions.” 

Barney  Stapert,  “Its  smooth,  unbrok¬ 
en  surface  makes  writing  a  pleasure — 
it  brings  comfort  to  the  fingertips.  It 
makes  possible  a  quicker  get-a-way  from 
the  key,  resulting  in  more  speed.” 

W.  F.  Oswald,  “The  Champion  Key¬ 
board  is  attractive,  more  pleasant  to  the 
“feel”  and,  without  conscious  effort, 
stimulates  greater  speed  and  increased 
accuracy.” 

The  responsive,  easy  action  of  this 
new  Champion  Keyboard  speaks  for  the 
whole  perfectly  balanced  mechanism  of 
the  Underwood  Standard  typewriter. 
Every  new  operating  feature,  every  co¬ 
related  part  in  every  detail,  makes  its 
individual  contribution  to  easy  opera¬ 
tion  and  convenience.  This  new  key¬ 
board,  in  conjunction  with  the  Under¬ 
wood,  offers  to  operators  the  speed  and 
accuracy  possibilities  that  have  given 
Underwood  twenty-five  years  of  World’s 
Championships  and  preference  in  the 
offices  of  the  world. 
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The  Posts  of 


RITAIN 


Sundsiands  are  prom¬ 
inently  featured  in 
display  by  government 
department  in  London 


THE  British  Post  Office  is  the  larg- 

est  department  in  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  activities  cover  not 
only  the  handling  of  mails,  but  all  tele¬ 
phone  services,  telegraph  services,  con¬ 
trol  of  broadcasting,  air  mail,  collec¬ 
tion  of  practically  all  taxes  except  in¬ 
come  tax  and  excise  duty,  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  and  numerous  other  pub¬ 
lic  services. 

In  line  with  its  usual  progressive¬ 
ness,  the  Post  Office  secured  the  whole 
of  one  aisle  at  the  recent  Ideal  Home 
Exhibition,  a  large  exposition  held  an¬ 
nually  in  London  under  auspices  of  the 
great  newspaper  The  Daily  Mail. 

In  the  course  of  this  event,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  Kingsley  Wood — the  British 
Postmaster  General — paid  it  an  official 
visit.  During  the  visit  he  operated  one 
of  the  latest  type  of  17  column  Sund- 
strand  bookkeeping  machines  which 
are  an  important  part  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department’s  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment. 

About  200  Sundstrand  bookkeeping 
and  adding  machines  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  various  sections  of  the  Post 
Office  including  the  Savings  Bank 
where  thirty-three  Sundstrand  ledger 
posting  machines  are  in  use  for  post¬ 
ing  depositors’  accounts.  Approximately 


10,000,000  ledger  ac¬ 
counts  are  dealt  with  by 
the  Savings  Bank,  which 
maintains  a  staff  of  ap¬ 
proximately  3000  men 
and  women  to  deal  with 
this  work. 

The  Post  Office  ex¬ 
hibit  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  sections,  each 
one  demonstrating  a  dif¬ 
ferent  public  service 


which  it  performs.  One  section  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Savings  Bank,  and  included 
in  this  section  was  a  complete  unit  of 
ledger  cards  for  approximately  150,000 
accounts,  the  necessary  data  for  posting 
and  one  latest  type  17  column  Sund¬ 
strand  bookkeeping  machine.  Members 
of  the  operating  staff  of  the  Savings  Bank 
were  on  continual  duty  and  carried  on 
the  routine  of  posting  ledgers  as  though 
they  were  working  at  headquarters. 

Considerable  public  interest  was 
taken  in  this  particular  exhibit,  and 
the  exhibition  as  a  whole  was  very  well 
attended.  During  the  twenty-eight  days 
it  was  open,  650,000  persons  paid  for 
admission. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Kingsley 
Wood,  British  Postmaster 
General,  tries  a  17  column 
Sundstrand  in  the  Post 
Office  display  at  a  London 
exhibition. 
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In  the  Anniversary 
Number  the  makers  of 
the  Mosi  Interesting 
Sales  toast  you  and  you 


Fink  and  Franks 


A  MOST  interesting  sale  made  by  F. 

G.  Fink,  Seattle  branch  manager, 
and  R.  R.  Franks  might  have  been 
even  more  interesting  because  of  the 
longshoremen’s  strike  in  the  West. 

These  two  UEF  representatives  sold 
thirty-seven  typewriters  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  its  Indian  Offi¬ 
ces  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  The 
waterfront  strike,  however,  had  brought 
all  marine  freight  movements  to  a 
standstill,  so  Mr.  Fink  and  Mr.  Frank 
began  entertaining  visions  of  traveling 
to  Alaska  on  a  passenger  liner  and 
delivering  the  machines  personally.  As 
they  are  both  star  fishermen,  they  had 
great  dreams  of  a  real  catch  of  big  fish 
while  on  this  “business”  trip. 

But  alas  for  their  plans,  the  striking 
longshoremen  and  stevedores  agreed  to 
load  the  United  States  Department  of 
Interior  boat  carrying  supplies  to  our 
northern  possession,  and  the  Under¬ 
wood  typewriters  were  sent  on  their 
way  without  Fink-Frank  escort. 

Some  of  the  towns  to  which  the  type¬ 
writers  will  be  delivered  are  Chitina, 
Copper  Center,  Goodnews  Bay,  Juneau, 
Quithlok,  Tanunak,  Tundra,  Wrangell, 
and — farthest  north — Wainwright. 

Eighteen  machines  will  go  to  Aleu¬ 
tian  Island  points  scattered  through 
the  Bering  Sea,  with  one  at  the  most 
westerly  of  the  islands  and  but  a  short 
distance  from  Siberia.  Eight  will  be 
used  in  settlements  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle  where  a  boat  from  “Outside” 
comes  once  a  year.  The  boat  should  be 
doubly  welcome  this  year  when  it 
brings  Underwoods. 


Kirk 

A  LFRED  KIRK,  a  newcomer  to  the 
adding  machine  division  of  the 
Buffalo  branch,  closed  a  sale  the  other 
day  that  might  well  be  a  lesson  in  per¬ 
severance  even  to  some  of  the  old- 
timers  in  the  organization. 

After  being  repeatedly  told  by  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  a  Buffalo  beverage  concern 
that  they  were  thoroughly  and  unalter¬ 
ably  sold  on  a  competitor’s  multi-keyed 
adding  machine,  and  after  being  re¬ 
fused  the  privilege  of  a  demonstration, 
Mr.  Kirk  walked  into  the  concern’s  of¬ 
fices  one  day  with  an  Underwood  Sund- 
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strand  under  his  arm  and,  without  pre¬ 
liminaries,  began  to  show  its  merits. 

Forgetting,  on  purpose,  to  take  the 
machine  with  him  when  he  left,  he  cas¬ 
ually  dropped  in  the  next  day  and 
learned  that  a  girl  in  the  office  had 
made  a  test  run  with  the  Sundstrand 
against  an  operator  trained  on  the  com¬ 
petitor  machine  and  had  beaten  her. 

Within  three  days  every  girl  in  the 
office  was  using  the  Sundstrand  and 
bettering  their  former  speeds.  As  there 
were  nine  operators  in  the  office,  Mr. 
Kirk  had  nine  saleswomen  working  for 
him  and  there  was  no  choice  left  for 
the  office  manager  but  to  give  an  order 
to  the  persistent  UEF  representative. 


and  suggested  the  desirability  of  estab¬ 
lishing  such  a  department.  He  argued 
so  convincingly  that  the  board  mem¬ 
bers  voted  favorably  on  his  suggestion. 
Then,  having  a  commercial  depart¬ 
ment,  they  naturally  needed  some  type¬ 
writers,  so  Mr.  Meadows  sold  them 
twelve  Underwoods. 


Liebes 

F 
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OFTEN  it’s  difficult  enough  to  make 
a  sale  even  when  you  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  customer  to  go  after.  But  when 
you  have  to  manufacture  the  customer 
first,  and  then  sell  him  your  product — 
that’s  selling. 

Yet  this  is  just  what  W.  A.  Meadows 
of  the  Nashville  branch  did  recently. 
He  had  been  with  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  only  a  few  weeks,  hadn’t  made 
any  big  sales  and  wanted  to.  So  he  se¬ 
lected  a  high  school  in  the  country  out¬ 
side  of  Nashville  as  a  prospect  for  a 
typewriter  sale,  and  quickly  discovered 
that  the  school  did  not  have  a  commer¬ 
cial  department. 

Nothing  daunted,  he  attended  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  county  board  of  education 


1  OR  some  time  A1  Liebes  of  the 
Denver  branch  had  been  renting 
typewriters  to  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Welfare  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
Realizing,  however,  that  he  wasn  t 
drawing  down  any  commissions  on  the 
rental  business,  he  endeavored  to  con¬ 
vince  the  state  officials  that  they  would 
do  well  to  purchase  the  machines.  He 
was  so  successful  in  this  endeavor  that 
he  received  an  order  for  more  than 
thirty  Underwoods,  including  nine 
Noiseless  models,  for  an  amount  in¬ 
volving  well  over  $3000. 

The  machines  Mr.  Liebes  sold  will 
be  used  to  administer  all  relief  work 
in  New  Mexico. 


Zontlein 

BECAUSE  one  of  the  Company’s  ad- 
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vertisements  told  an  executive  of  a 
large  textile  concern  that  the  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrand  is  a  multiplying  ma¬ 
chine,  W.  E.  Zontlein  of  the  New  York 
adding  machine  division  received  an 
opportunity  to  place  a  model  10120  on 
trial  for  tests  on  finding  unit  costs. 
Despite  the  amount  of  handle  pulling 
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involved  on  the  job,  the  machine  of 
course  showed  its  worth. 

Inquiry  by  Mr.  Zontlein  revealed  that 
an  inventory  was  taken  once  a  month, 
so  the  10120  was  withdrawn  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  model  10240E.  The  elec¬ 
trically  operated  duplex  eliminated 
handle  pulling  and  did  an  ideal  job  on 
finding  costs.  In  addition,  it  was  fitted 
to  do  an  ideal  job  on  figuring  inven¬ 
tories.  The  machine  was  easily  sold 
together  with  maintenance  service  cov¬ 
ering  it. 

The  points  to  this  sale  are: 

Dig  deeply  for  all  possible  applica¬ 
tions. 

In  talking  to  prospects  and  users, 
refer  to  our  product  as  the  “Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrand  adding,  subtracting 
and  multiplying  machine,”  not  merely 
as  the  “Underwood  Sundstrand  adding 
machine.” 

Sell  maintenance  service. 

Aff 

■ORANK  G.  AFF  of  the  Portland,  Ore., 

branch  has  completed  a  deal  which 
General  Sales  Manager  Wright,  then  a 
salesman,  began  working  on  in  1905 
and  which  every  accounting  machine 
salesman  who  has  covered  a  Portland 
territory  in  the  last  twenty-nine  years 
has  had  a  fling  at. 

The  customer  is  the  Olds,  Wortman 
&  King  department  store.  Despite  the 
large  number  of  capable  salesmen  who 
tried  to  promote  this  deal,  the  store 
continued  to  use  a  competitor  machine 
on  foldover  statements  and  pen  and  ink 
on  ledgers.  Mr.  Aff,  however,  succeed¬ 


ed  in  getting  an  order  for  four  CAX- 
13AE  7D  7D  Elliott  Fishers  with  all 
new  features. 

The  Olds,  Wortman  &  King  store  is 
one  of  Portland’s  principal  mercantile 
establishments  and  its  history  is  closely 
connected  with  pioneer  life  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  northwest.  It  was  founded  in  1851, 
eight  years  before  Oregon  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  and  only  two  years  after 
the  “Forty-Niners”  broke  the  famous 
Oregon  Trail. 

With  its  adoption  of  Elliott  Fisher 
equipment  Portland  department  stores 
are  100  per  cent  on  UEF  accounting 
machines. 

Petersen 

OALESMAN  J.  H.  Petersen  has  ne- 
gotiated  two  very  interesting  deals 
with  two  schools  near  Salt  Lake  City, 
both  deals  being  similar  and  offering 
the  same  problems  to  overcome. 

A  competitor  had  been  leasing  the 
schools  typewriters,  and  the  leased  ma¬ 
chines — noiseless  models  with  a  sched¬ 
uled  trade-in  allowance  of  $32.50 — -were 
being  offered  for  purchase  at  $28  each. 
There  were  no  trades  involved,  and  Mr. 
Petersen’s  task  was  to  persuade  the 
school  boards  to  buy  Underwoods  at 
more  than  twice  the  competitor’s  quot¬ 
ed  price,  as  against  the  machines  which 
could  be  had  for  less  than  their  trade- 
in  value. 

In  both  instances,  the  purchasing 
agents  were  favorable  to  the  competi¬ 


E lb ow -benders,  from  left  to  right,  W .  E. 
Zontlein,  A.  Liebes,  W.  A.  Meadows,  N. 
Piesen,  Alfred  Kirk,  J.  H.  Petersen,  R.  R. 
Franks,  F.  G.  Fink  and  F.  G.  Aff. 


tor’s  proposition  because  of  the  smaller 
outlay.  But  Mr.  Petersen  is  the  kind 
of  salesman  who  doesn’t  know  when  he 
is  licked,  and  he  proceeded  to  call  on 
school  board  members  and  attend 
board  meetings. 

Despite  the  fact  that  both  the  schools 
have  been  price  buyers  in  the  past,  his 
determination  broke  down  the  difficult 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  deal  and 
paved  the  way  for  a  sale  of  twenty-two 
Underwoods. 


Piesen 

lyrANAGER  N.  Piesen  of  Gibian  & 
Co.,  dealers  in  Prague,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  was  requested  by  one  of  his 
salesmen  to  aid  in  a  deal  with  a  diffi¬ 
cult  prospect.  A  meeting  was  arranged 
with  the  general  manager  of  the  firm 
that  was  in  the  market  for  equipment. 

Upon  arrival  in  the  distant  city 
where  the  firm  was  located,  Mr.  Piesen 
was  met  at  the  station  by  the  sales¬ 
man,  who  told  him  that  the  general 
manager  of  the  concern  had  changed 
his  mind  and  would  not  see  him. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Piesen  called  at 
the  prospect’s  office.  When  the  office 
boy  refused  to  announce  him,  saying 
the  general  manager  would  see  no  one, 
Mr.  Piesen  approached  the  executive’s 
secretary,  explaining  he  had  made  a 
railroad  trip  from  Prague  for  no  pur¬ 
pose  but  to  see  the  general  manager. 
When  this  plea  was  unavailing,  he 
raised  his  voice  and  made  such  ve¬ 
hement  protests  that  the  general  man¬ 
ager  appeared  at  his  office  door  to  in¬ 
quire  what  was  the  matter. 

The  UEF  representative  turned  and 
said  in  a  quiet  tone,  “I  beg  your  par¬ 
don — but  you  have  asked  for  a  meeting 
with  me.  I  have  made  a  four  hours’ 
railway  journey  to  see  you,  and  now 
I  am  not  even  allowed  to  say  ‘Good 
morning.’  I  want  nothing  else  but  to 
shake  hands  because  my  company 
would  not  keep  me  in  its  employ  if  I 
were  to  return  and  say  I  had  not  seen 
you  personally.  My  mission  is  now 
accomplished  and  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  any  longer.” 

The  executive  invited  Mr.  Piesen  into 
his  private  office  and  exclaimed,  “If 
my  managers  had  so  much  energy,  I 
would  always  feel  confident  about  my 
business.” 

A  lively  conversation  followed,  at  the 
end  of  which  Mr.  Piesen  took  home  a 
fat  order. 
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Pari  II  .  .  .  Type¬ 
writers  speed  learn¬ 
ing  of  many  subjects 
and  foster  good  habits 


"D  EADIN’,  ’ruin’  and  ’rithmetic. 

■■  For  many  years  the  three  R’s  have 
been  the  foundation  stones  of  learning. 
They  are  the  elements  of  a  child’s  for¬ 
mal  education  today.  But  although  these 
fundamental  studies  have  long  remained 
the  same,  methods  of  instruction  have 
changed.  A  marked  innovation  in  the 
teaching  of  one  of  the  subjects — writ¬ 
ing — has  come  with  the  introduction  of 
typewriters  into  the  elementary  school 
and  kindergarten. 

The  idea  of  typewriters  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  mechanism  is  not  wholly  new. 
Fifty-nine  years  ago  an  advertisement 
asserted,  “There  is  no  device  compara¬ 
ble  to  a  typewriter  for  teaching  children 
to  spell  and  punctuate.” 

The  obstacle  to  putting  this  idea  into 
practice,  however,  was  the  cumbersome 
size  of  the  writing  machines  of  the  time. 
They  were  too  unwieldy  for  children  to 
handle.  The  development  of  portables 
obviated  this  difficulty,  and  several 
years  ago  educators  began  to  consider 
the  value  of  typewriters  in  schools. 

In  1929  Dr.  Ben  D.  Wood,  head  of 
the  educational  research  department  of 
Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Frank  N. 
Freeman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
launched  an  exhaustive  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation  into  this  topic.  The  published 
results  of  their  survey  created  tremen¬ 
dous  interest  and  led  to  the  installation 
of  typewriters  in  many  progressive 
schools  for  use  by  pupils  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  the  sixth  grade. 

The  logic  of  such  a  step  has  been  well 
expressed  by  Dr.  Rollo  G.  Reynolds, 
principal  of  Horace  Mann  School, 
which  is  operated  in  New  York  as  a  part 
of  the  Teachers’  College  of  Columbia 
University.  In  the  magazine  Child  W el- 
fare  he  wrote,  “What  are  your  boy  and 
girl  going  to  be  called  upon  to  do  in 
life?  .  . .  Though  we  cannot  know  ahead 
of  time  all  the  things  our  children  are 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  do,  we  can, 
if  we  use  ordinary  common  sense,  be 
fairly  sure  of  some  of  them.  Let’s  take 
just  one  example.  I  cannot  predict 
whether  your  child  is  to  be  a  farmer,  a 


lawyer,  a  stenographer,  a  banker,  an 
actor,  or  what  not;  but  I  do  know  that 
he  is  in  his  lifetime  going  to  write  mil¬ 
lions  of  words.” 

The  advantage  of  the  typewriter  to  a 
child  in  learning  to  write  the  words 
which  will  give  some  permanence  to  his 
thoughts  or  transfer  his  ideas  to  others 
is  that  he  can  achieve  meaningful  re¬ 
sults  with  a  machine  sooner  than  he  can 
with  a  pencil.  A  young  child  may  know 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  but  he  has 
trouble  in  writing  them.  He  grasps  a 
pencil  in  a  chubby  fist  and  strives  con¬ 
scientiously  to  trace  out  a  word.  But  it 
is  an  arduous  and  difficult  task  for  his 
untrained  fingers.  Handwriting  is  some¬ 
thing  that  requires  a  high  degree  of 
muscular  control  and  co-ordination. 

How  different  is  typing  on  a  machine. 
Even  a  five-year-old  toddler  can  peck  a 
key  with  a  rosy  forefinger  and  make  a 
perfectly  formed  letter.  We  all  like  to 
do  the  things  we  can  do  well,  and  when 
a  child  discovers  he  can  write  a  word 
as  neatly  as  it  appears  in  a  text-book  or 
in  the  letters  of  his  elders,  he  is  induced 


to  try  more  and  more  writing.  The  brief 
sentences  which  sprawled  over  a  whole 
sheet  when  written  in  an  infantile  long- 
hand  take  but  a  small  part  of  the  paper 
when  typed,  and  the  unfilled  portion  of 
the  page  fairly  begs  for  further  writing. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
kindergarten  pupils  with  access  to  type¬ 
writers  actually  made  four  times  as 
many  attempts  to  write  as  children  of 
the  same  age  who  lacked  the  incentive 
of  the  machines. 

But  it  is  not  only  writing  which  bene¬ 
fits  when  typewriters  are  brought  into 
the  classroom.  The  Wood-Freeman  sur¬ 
vey  indicated  that  the  experimental 
groups  of  pupils — the  typewriter-users 
— made  better  progress  in  practically 
all  elementary  school  subjects  than  the 
comparable  control  group.  The  proba¬ 
ble  explanation  is  that  studies  are  more 
interesting  when  pursued  with  the  aid 
of  the  typewriter  and  hence  are  given 
more  thought  and  attention. 

Quotations  from  a  digest  made  by  the 
Typewriter  Educational  Research  Bu¬ 
reau  of  An  Experimental  Study  of  the 
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Educational  Influences  of  the  Type¬ 
writer  in  the  Elementary  School  Class¬ 
room,  published  by  Macmillan,  indicate 
the  effect  of  typewriting  on  several 
studies. 

“After  observing  the  use  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  two  school  years,  practically 
all  of  the  teachers  were  convinced  of  its 
possibilities  as  an  aid  to  reading.  The 
typewriter  also  appears  to  aid  primary 
grade  children  with  various  mechanical 
phases  of  reading,  such  as  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  various  pairs  of  letters, 
reading  from  left  to  right,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  clear  perceptions  of  words.  The 
following  comments  of  teachers  are  typ¬ 
ical  of  their  observations: 

“Before  reading  is  attempted  there  has 
been  a  quickened  desire  to  know  what  a 
piece  of  writing  says.  Never  before  have 
these  children  brought  scraps  of  paper  and 
asked  ‘Read  me  this. — What  does  this  say?’ 
A  readiness  for  reading  has  come  out  of 
this.  .  .  . 

“The  effects  of  the  typewriter  on 
spelling  as  determined  by  both  tests 
and  teachers’  observations,  are  shown 
to  be  very  beneficial.  In  all  grades  from 


the  third  through  the  sixth,  the  Experi¬ 
mental  children  made  significantly  larg¬ 
er  gains  on  the  spelling  tests  than  did 
the  Control  children.  .  .  . 

“One  of  the  most  surprising  of  all  the 
revelations  .  .  .  occurred  in  connection 
with  number  work.  In  the  original  plan 
the  subject  of  arithmetic  was  excepted 
because  it  did  not  occur  to  the  investi¬ 
gators  that  the  typewriter  would  have 
any  significant  influence  on  number 
work.  .  .  .  Within  six  weeks,  however, 
so  many  of  the  teachers  reported  that 
their  children  were  using  the  typewrit¬ 
ers  in  number  work  that  all  teachers 
were  directed  to  save  all  written  work 
of  whatever  sort,  including  arithmetic. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment 
there  was  evidence  of  superiority  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  typewriter  pupils  in  arith¬ 
metic  computation  tests.  .  .  . 

“The  following  comments  are  typical 
of  the  reports  made  by  teachers  on  the 
influence  of  the  typewriter  in  number 
work: 

“The  picture  of  each  number  is  seen  cor¬ 
rectly;  therefore  each  is  copied  without 


\ 


Project  sheets,  typed  by  fifth  grade  pupils 
of  Horace  Mann  School  in  New  York  and 
then  illustrated  with  crayon  drawing,  are 
reproduced  on  this  and  the  opposite  page. 


turning  it  around  as  little  children  so  often 
do. 

“The  typewriter  helps  the  children  to 
recognize  the  numbers. 

“It  encourages  the  child  to  count. 

“The  typewriter  helps  in  careful,  orderly 
arrangement  of  work  on  papers.  It  aids  the 
children  in  detecting  their  own  errors  more 
readily  because  of  the  visual  image  it  pro¬ 
vides.” 

One  conclusion  of  the  Wood-Freeman 
survey  which  was  perhaps  contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  was 
that  handwriting  did  not  suffer  at  all 
with  the  typewriting  pupils.  These  chil¬ 
dren  made  just  as  good  progress  in 
acquiring  the  ability  to  use  pencil  and 
pen  and  ink  as  the  control  groups  of 
children.  Indeed,  their  output  of  hand¬ 
written  material  exceeded  that  of  the 
control  groups.  The  desire  to  write,  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  machines,  apparently  was 
carried  over  into  the  field  of  handwrit¬ 
ing  and  led  pupils  to  satisfy  their  height¬ 
ened  desire  for  self-expression  even  in 
the  absence  of  machines. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  all 
the  observed  effects  of  the  use  of  type¬ 
writers  in  schools  is  their  influence  on 
the  general  habits  and  mental  attitudes 
of  children.  The  feeling  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  a  young  boy  or  girl  experi¬ 
ences  from  the  mastery  of  a  machine 
and  the  ability  to  produce  good  work 
fosters  a  deep  sense  of  self-confidence. 
Teachers  who  made  reports  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Wood-Freeman  survey  de¬ 
clared  that  shy  children  gained  a  new 
sense  of  power  and  took  their  rightful 
places  in  the  class  group.  Pride  in 
achievement  and  increased  initiative  al¬ 
so  were  noted.  Habits  of  concentration 
and  neatness  were  said  to  be  developed 
by  the  machines. 

In  summing  up  the  character  influ¬ 
ences  which  typewriters  brought  into 
the  schools  the  Wood-Freeman  report 
states,  “Perhaps  the  typewriter  has  a 
contribution  to  make  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  well  balanced  personalities,  an 
outcome  which  educators  are  beginning 
to  consider  basically  important.” 
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The  entire  Atlanta  branch  organization  and  guests  are  pictured  above  in  a  shady  grove  at 
Carowanna  Lodge  where  they  recently  held  a  barbecue. 


PICNICS 

j[  Good  times  are  had  by  all  on  a  variety 
of  open-air  lunches,  barbecues,  outings, 
junkets  and  similar  diversions. 

TN  the  good  old  summertime,  people 

have  picnics.  Observing  this  time- 
honored  tradition,  units  of  the  Under¬ 
wood  Elliott  Fisher  organization  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  giving 
the  flies  and  ants  a  break  by  hieing 
themselves  into  the  open  spaces  and 
communing  with  Nature. 

Games  have  been  played — ah,  there, 
Swanson;  large  quantities  of  beer  have 
been  drunk;  mountains  of  sandwiches 
have  been  consumed,  and  341  noses 
(statistics  furnished  by  “Bill”  Stewart) 
have  been  sunburned. 

New  York  Service  Department 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Outing  of 
the  New  York  service  department  was 
held  June  23.  Approximately  115  men 
attended.  Outstanding  features  of  the 
Outing  were  plenty  of  refreshments  and 
lots  of  good  eats.  There  was  a  red-hot 
baseball  game  between  Hannan’s  Trou¬ 
ble  Shooters  and  Rathjen’s  All-Stars 
ending  in  a  14-0  triumph  for  the  Trouble 
Shooters.  Batteries  for  the  victorious 
team  were  Larry  Mulhall  and  Harold 
Poole  and,  for  their  opponents,  Fred 
Young  and  John  Hurley. 

Guests  of  the  department  on  the  Out¬ 
ing  were  A.  E.  Williams  of  South  Africa 
and  M.  Ludvigsen  of  Austin,  Tex. 

Atlanta  Branch  Organization 

Memories  of  the  second  Saturday  in 
June  will  undoubtedly  linger  long  with 
every  member  of  the  Atlanta  branch  or¬ 


ganization.  On  that  day  the  entire  sales 
personnel  was  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  Ansley  Hotel,  at  which  members 
of  the  sales  agencies  throughout  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  from  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  one 
another. 

After  an  excellent  meal,  chairs  were 
pushed  back,  belts  loosened  and,  amid 
the  aroma  of  cigar  smoke,  everyone  en¬ 
joyed  a  brief  inspiring  message  from 
Branch  Manager  R.  B.  Vance. 

H.  A.  Tippins,  Savannah  sales  agent, 
was  presented  with  a  leather  portfolio, 
with  his  name  imprinted  in  gold,  as  a 
reward  for  the  wonderful  business  he 
has  sent  in  this  year.  Several  salesmen 
made  brief  remarks  and,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  their  assurances  of  increased  sales 
was  most  encouraging. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Atlanta  branch 
was  host  at  a  barbecue  at  Carowanna 
Lodge. 

“Pop”  Johnson,  of  the  service  staff, 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  had  prepared  food  in 
true  barbecue  style  over  glowing  char¬ 
coal,  and  the  entire  staff,  numbering 
with  families  and  guests  more  than  100 
persons,  were  entertained  with  eating 
and  drinking,  swimming  and  dancing. 

Minneapolis  Service  Department 

Last  month  the  service  department, 
Minneapolis,  journeyed  to  Stubbs  Bay 
on  beautiful  Lake  Minnetonka  for  their 
annual  outing,  which  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess. 

Merle  Green  won  all  prizes  offered 
for  fishing  as  he  was  the  only  person 
who  caught  any  fish.  After  a  long,  hard 
struggle  he  succeeded  in  landing  seven 
sunfish,  taking  the  prize  offered  for  the 
most  fish,  the  one  for  the  biggest  fish. 


the  one  for  the  longest  fish  and  so  forth. 

Leon  Jaworski,  mechanical  genius, 
enjoyed  himself  by  taking  Frank  Brew¬ 
er’s  automobile  apart  and  rebuilding  it. 

The  usual  picnic  lunch  and  refresh¬ 
ments  were  served  after  the  ball  game, 
the  only  casualty  being  that  the  cheese 
was  lost. 

In  getting  ready  to  leave,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  Fred  Bartz  had  lost  his  car 
keys.  However,  Leon  was  pressed  into 
service  and  did  the  necessary.  When  it 
comes  to  making  things  run,  Leon  seems 
to  be  the  boy  to  do  it. 

Buffalo  -  Rochester 

Three  weeks  ago  members  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  office  motored  to  Rochester  and 
merged  forces  with  the  Rochester 
branch  for  a  picnic.  This  was  quite  a 
departure  from  the  usual  custom  as  all 
previous  sales  meetings  and  annual  pic¬ 
nics  were  held  in  or  around  Buffalo. 

Leaving  the  Rochester  office,  the. party 
drove  to  Irondequoit  Bay  for  dinner. 
Manager  M.  W.  Thayer  of  Buffalo  and 
Manager  E.  C.  Pixley  of  Rochester  were 
the  after-dinner  speakers.  They  were 
followed  by  Messrs.  Wallinger  and 
Grimm  in  a  burlesque  sketch  entitled 
How  Not  to  Sell  Anything. 

Later,  in  the  competitive  sports,  Mr. 
Wallinger  led  the  field  home  on  the 
Country  Club  golf  course,  Ted  Blake 
showed  his  heels  to  the  swimmers  and 
Bill  Mulligan  won  the  horseshoe  pitch¬ 
ing.  Miss  Charlotte  Smith  was  the  win¬ 
ner  in  the  girls’  race  and  A1  Williams 
won  the  “fat  men’s”  race.  Jack  Tench 
officiated  as  starter. 


George  Bender  took  these  pictures  at  the 
New  York  Service  Department  Outing.  In 
the  upper,  a  group  is  shown  watching  a 
baseball  game  from  the  bleachers.  Below, 
a  group  of  quoit  pitchers. 
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The  sub-branch  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  did  the  best  business  last  month  that  it  has  done  in  any  month  since  1929.  In  making  a  recent 
delivery  of  forty-five  typewriters,  L.  P.  Bahan,  sub-branch  manager,  employed  the  truck  shown  in  the  above  picture.  The  message  on 
the  truck's  side  was  carried  through  five  towns,  each  of  more  than  12,000  population.  The  men  behind  the  sign  are,  left  to  right,  Mr. 
Bahan,  C.  J.  Hauer,  shop  foreman ;  J.  B.  Averette,  mechanic,  and  Rudolph  Langlois,  apprentice. 


SUPPLY  DIVISION 

By  E.  W.  Curtis,  Jr. 

VERYBODY  loves  a  good  fight.  The 
Irish  are  unique  in  not  caring  if  it  is 
good  or  bad  just  as  long  as  it  is  a  fight 
— that’s  me. 

Anyhow  the  five  winners  in  the  con¬ 
test  just  closed  draw  down  an  automo¬ 
bile  each  and  hundreds  of  entrants  will 
have  received  fat,  or  at  least  plump, 
commission  checks  for  their  efforts — the 
usual  thanks  (from  the  family  I  hope). 

While  this  scrap  was  going  on  we 
have  a  feeling  that  supply  sales  suffered 
some  in  the  melee  but  we  are  happy  to 
say  that  SUPPLIES  ARE  INCLUDED 
IN  THE  BRANCH  MANAGERS  CON¬ 
TEST.  I  will  be  really  downhearted  if 
we  do  not  recover  all  the  supply  revenue 
we  may  have  lost  during  the  Salesmen’s 
Contest. 

We  are  now  giving  the  field  a  new 
and  simplified  line  of  carbon  paper  con¬ 
sisting  only  of — three  sheets — in  three 
coatings — and — selling  at  $3.00  per  box. 
In  this  small  assortment  we  have  a  sheet 
for  Standard  Typewriters,  another  sheet 
for  Noiseless  Typewriters,  and  still  a 
third  sheet  for  Manifolding  on  either 
machine. 

The  paper  stock  is  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity — the  coating  is  clean,  non-greasy, 
gives  a  sharp,  clear,  brilliant  write,  has 
outstanding  durability,  and  its  appear¬ 
ance  will  make  an  impression  on  any 
user. 

This  new  line  will  permit  the  sales¬ 
man  to  approach  the  prospect  with  SU¬ 
PERIOR  QUALITY,  EXCEPTIONAL 

JULY 


DURABILITY,  and  EXCELLENT 
WORK.  A  technical  discussion  of  the 
product  is  usually  unnecessary  and  you 
will  conserve  your  time  and  your  pros¬ 
pect’s  by  resting  your  case  entirely  on 
one  or  two  outstanding  features  of  our 
product  which  you  think  will  best  suit 
the  case  in  hand.  Having  done  this,  ask 
for  a  trial  order  and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  many  times  you  will  succeed 
— no  more,  no  less. 


Our  ribbons  need  no  particular  intro¬ 
duction.  They  are  by  long  odds  superior 
to  any  on  the  market. 

Carry  the  “GOODS”  with  you.  A 
ribbon  is  easily  concealed  in  your  vest 
pocket.  A  few  sample  sheets  of  carbon 
paper,  4y2"  x  V/z",  (out  of  your  sample 
kit)  also  readily  associate  themselves 
with  your  other  papers.  The  exhibition 
of  these  for  Appearance,  Cleanliness, 
and  Write  will  be  sufficient. 


The  handsome  new  truck  of  the  Baltimore  branch,  with  Calvin  Krause  at  the  wheel,  was 
photographed  in  beautiful  Mount  Vernon  Square.  In  the  background  is  the  shaft  of  the 
George  IVashington  Monument  which  is  surmounted  by  the  first  statue  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  First  President.  The  monument,  finished  in  1829,  was  not  built  by  the  State  or  City 

but  by  private  citizens  of  Baltimore. 
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Henry  Wilke  of  the  General  Offices  has  made  a  well  designed 
puzzle  containing  definitions  based  on  UEF  people  and  products 


ACROSS 

1.  Division  head  for  pictured  product. 
(Possessive.) 

10.  A  fuel. 

11.  Gem. 

13.  Pen  point. 

14.  Weep  convulsively. 

16.  Initials  of  President  who  wielded  “the 
big  stick.” 

18.  Behold. 

19.  Measure  of  type. 

20.  Spanish  affirmative. 

21.  Over.  (Poetic  contraction.) 

23.  Ignited. 

24.  Foretokens. 

26.  To  direct. 

28.  Standard  type  on  pictured  product. 

29.  Type  for  social  correspondence. 

33.  Demolish. 

34.  To  slumber  with  the  exhaust  open. 

36.  Period  of  time. 

37.  Standards. 

38.  Grime. 

39.  Corn  comes  on  it. 

40.  Tarzan’s  playmates. 

42.  Not  so  early. 

44.  What  a  good  salesman  does. 

47.  Nickname  of  a  UEF  NEWS  artist. 

49.  Touch  lightly,  as  a  key  on  the  Under¬ 
wood  Noiseless. 

51.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  (Abbr.) 

52.  Once  over,  as  “Give  that  baby  the  once 
over.” 


53.  Second  in  command  of  a  ship,  first  in 
command  of  a  home. 

55.  Reproduction. 

58.  To  approach. 

60.  To  bring  forth. 

61.  Pictured  model  of  product. 

DOWN 

2.  Lower  case. 

3.  Yonder. 

4.  Irish  governing  body. 

5.  Parts  of  the  arm. 

6.  Competitors  in  most  deals. 

7.  On. 

8.  Key  on  right  end  of  top  row  of  key¬ 
board. 

9.  Initials  of  an  assistant  comptroller  of 
the  Company. 

12.  She  -  to  Conquer. 

15.  Liquid  measures  in  metric  system. 

17.  Bring  to  mind. 

20.  Takes  suddenly. 

22.  A  firearm’s  kick. 

23.  Customers  can  have  Underwood  type¬ 
writers  on - .  (Plural.) 

25.  Told. 

27.  The  place  from  which  fur  coats  first 
come. 

30.  A  nasty  look. 

31.  Man’s  name. 

32.  Spicy. 

35.  Girl’s  name. 


37.  Part  of  picture  product  for  holding 
paper  against  the  platen. 

41.  Lighting  device. 

43.  Heroic  poem. 

45.  Kind  of  oil. 

46.  To  separate  and  classify. 

48.  Part  of  the  pictured  product  is  the 

space  - . 

50.  Master  of  Arts. 

52.  Simpleton. 

54.  Toward. 

56.  Myself. 

57.  Large  automobile  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany. 

59.  Spanish  article. 

A  Little  Child 
Shall  Lead 

FEW  weeks  ago  C.  E.  Clark,  sales¬ 
man  with  an  agency  at  Wichita 
Falls.,  Tex.,  drove  to  a  nearby  town  to 
call  on  a  bank  which  was  a  prospect  for 
the  sale  of  two  Underwoods.  He  took 
with  him  on  the  trip  his  five-year-old 
son. 

Upon  arrival  he  found  that  a  salesman 
for  a  competitor  machine  had  the  bank 
cashier  cornered  and  was  giving  a  heavy 
sales  talk.  Mr.  Clark  had  been  on  deals 
with  this  salesman  before  and  knew  he 
was  in  for  a  hard  fight.  He  told  the 
cashier  he  would  return  in  half  an  hour 
and  left  the  field  to  his  opponent. 

When  Mr.  Clark  went  back  to  the 
bank,  the  cashier,  thinking  to  have  some 
fun  at  his  expense,  took  his  son  to  the 
back  of  the  bank  to  see  the  competitor 
machine  which  had  been  left  on  trial. 

“Now,  son,  isn’t  that  a  fine  typewrit¬ 
er?”  the  cashier  asked. 

The  little  fellow  looked  at  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Then  he  looked  at  his  father,  but 
Mr.  Clark  said  nothing.  Finally  he  said, 
“Yes,  sir,  but  my  Daddy  sells  a  better 
one.” 

This  remark  so  amused  and  pleased 
the  cashier  and  everyone  else  in  the 
hank  that  Mr.  Clark  found  his  path 
smoothed  to  the  sale  of  a  model  6/11 
and  a  model  6/14. 

Drops  Machine — 

Catches  Sale 

AM  HAYES  of  the  Nashville  office 
can  think  of  more  ways  to  demon¬ 
strate  an  Underwood.  While  he  was 
showing  a  model  F  Portable  to  a  pros¬ 
pect,  the  machine  slipped  from  his 
hands  and  fell  about  three  feet  to  the 
floor.  Picking  it  up,  Sam  went  noncha¬ 
lantly  ahead  with  his  demonstration  and 
got  a  signature  on  the  dotted  line. 

To  Sam’s  surprise,  the  customer  in¬ 
sisted  on  having  the  machine  that  had 
dropped  on  the  floor.  He  explained  that 
he  did  his  typing  on  a  card  table  and 
“the  blame  thing  is  always  folding  up 
and  I  want  a  machine  that  can  take  it.” 
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Rod-and-reel  men  on  the  good  ship  Raymond  F.  Watts — left  to  right,  F.  F.  Wright,  J.  D. 
Donovan,  C.  S.  Duncan,  F.  A.  Greis,  R.  E.  Stewart  and  Alfred  Jensen.  The  photograph 

was  taken  by  F.  D.  Lehn. 


SEND  A  CARD 

||  Suggestion  is  made  that  members  of 
the  UEF  family  send  a  word  of  cheer 
to  ill  sub-branch  manager. 

JA.  McCOMAS,  branch  manager  at 
•  Baltimore,  has  sent  the  following 
communication  to  UEF  NEWS: 

“It  is  with  regret  that  I  report  the 
serious  illness  of  E.  E.  Rolle,  sub¬ 
branch  manager  at  Hagerstown  and 
Cumberland.  He  is  now  confined  to  the 
United  States  Veterans’  Hospital  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  entire  Baltimore 
organization  is  pulling  hard  for  Mr. 
Rolle’s  speedy  recovery,  and  we  feel 
sure  his  many  friends  throughout  the 
organization  will  join  us. 

“I  am  sure  Ed  would  appreciate  re¬ 
ceiving  some  cards  from  his  friends,  and 
suggest  many  cards  be  sent  to  cheer  our 
most  loyal  co-worker.” 

Matrimonial  Wave 
Sweeps  The  Field 

OMANCE  flourishes  in  warm  weath¬ 
er  and  several  marriages  and  en¬ 
gagements  of  members  of  the  Under¬ 
wood  Elliott  Fisher  family  have  been 
announced  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

In  Columbus,  Kenneth  Burchfield,  of¬ 
fice  stenographer,  and  Clarence  H. 
Pierce,  serviceman,  didn’t  wait  to  be 
June  bridgegrooms  but  were  married  in 
May.  Mr.  Burchfield’s  bride  is  the  for¬ 
mer  Miss  Thelma  Warner,  and  Mr. 
Pierce’s  the  former  Miss  Ann  Galligher. 

Miss  Geneva  Udeck,  accounting  ma¬ 
chine  instructor  and  stenographer  at  the 
Buffalo  branch,  has  returned  from  a 
wedding  trip  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Her  marriage  was  an  event  of  June 
ninth. 

Although  Ted  Blake  of  the  Buffalo 
office  will  admit  nothing,  it  has  been  no¬ 
ticed  that  “the  girl  friend”  is  wearing  a 


diamond  solitaire  on  the  appropriate 
finger. 

Axel  Fritjiof  Peterson,  service  fore¬ 
man  at  Chicago,  was  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  no  one  knew  of  his  impending  mar¬ 
riage  June  sixteenth,  but  he  arrived  at 
the  office  one  day  to  find  his  desk  deco¬ 
rated  with  paper  streamers,  old  shoes 
and  an  assortment  of  congratulatory 
signs.  Mrs.  Peterson  was  Miss  Viola 
Pearson. 

Fast  Double  Play 
For  HOLC  Business 

N  instance  where  close  co-operation 
between  branches  resulted  in  a  good 
sale  is  provided  by  the  UEF  offices  at 
Phoenix  and  Washington. 

The  Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation 
office  at  Phoenix,  like  most  similar  offi¬ 
ces  throughout  the  nation,  started  out 
working  under  emergency  conditions, 
swamped  with  applications  and  strug¬ 
gling  to  keep  abreast  of  routine  proce¬ 
dure.  Salesman  George  E.  Short  sup¬ 
plied  the  local  organization  with  both 
Noiseless  and  Standard  typewriters 
from  the  first. 

Competition  was  grieved  —  badly 
grieved — and  stayed  right  after  the  ac¬ 
count.  Finally,  Washington  took  over 
the  purchase  of  equipment  for  the 
HOLC  and  it  looked  as  though  this 
might  provide  the  competitors  with  the 
opening  wedge  they  had  been  looking 
for.  The  Phoenix  HOLC  sent  a  requi¬ 
sition  to  Washington  for  twenty  ma¬ 
chines,  without  specifying  any  prefer¬ 
ence. 

The  facts  were  communicated  to  our 
Washington  branch,  however,  and  did 
the  Washington  boys  hit  the  ball? 

The  answer  is  —  they  did,  and  the 
Phoenix  branch  soon  after  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  delivering  twenty  Underwoods  to 
the  HOLC  in  that  city. 


YO  -  HO  -  HO 

H  A  tall  tale  about  a  doughty  band  in  a 
tall  ship,  or  why  does  F.  F.  Wright  al¬ 
ways  get  the  biggest  fish? 


"C1  ARLY  on  a  Sunday  morning  not  so 
J“j  long  ago,  a  crew  of  hearty  men,  their 
speech  salty  with  phrases  of  the  sea, 
rolled  down  to  a  pier  on  the  waterfront 
of  New  Suffolk,  L.  I.,  with  the  unmis¬ 
takable  gait  of  those  who  have  trod 
heaving  decks  since  boyhood. 

Despite  many  rumors  abroad  in  the 
quiet  little  town,  the  men  were  not  the 
crew  of  an  old-time  whale  ship,  putting 
out  once  more  to  capture  the  levia¬ 
thans  of  the  deep.  Rather,  they  were  a 
group  of  executives  from  the  New  York 
offices  of  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher,  in¬ 
tent  on  catching  some  weakfish. 

Boarding  the  motor  launch  Raymond 
F.  W atts,  as  staunch  a  craft  as  ever 
cleaved  wave  with  a  knife-like  prow, 
they  brought  the  anchor  to  the  cathead 
to  the  tune  of  a  rousing  sea  chantey,  and 
proceeded  to  sail  some  nine  miles  out  in 
Peconic  Bay. 

Members  of  the  party  were  General 
Sales  Manager  Wright,  C.  S.  Duncan, 
Company  secretary  and  treasurer ;  F.  A. 
Greis,  New  York  District  manager  in 
the  accounting  machine  division;  J.  D. 
Donovan,  sales  educational  director ; 
R.  E.  Stewart,  sales  statistical  man¬ 
ager;  Alfred  Jensen,  sales  manager  for 
the  accounting  machine  division,  and 
Fred  D.  Lehn,  export  manager. 

Mr.  Jensen  was  the  first  to  catch  a 
fish.  Other  members  of  the  expedition 
minimize  this  feat  by  attributing  it  to 
the  fact  he  was  the  first  man  to  have  a 
line  overboard.  There  was  some  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  who  caught  the  biggest 
— Mr.  Donovan  and  Mr.  Lehn  each  hav¬ 
ing  hooked  fish  of  about  equally  im¬ 
pressive  size — until  Mr.  Wright  settled 
the  matter  at  the  end  of  the  day  by  pull¬ 
ing  in  a  prize  of  sufficient  weight  and 
length  to  end  all  dispute. 

Sixty-nine  weakfish  were  taken  and, 
to  the  great  disgust  of  the  captain  of 
the  Raymond  F.  Watts,  some  forty 
porgies. 


Last  Month’s  Solution 
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FAMILY  NEWS 


Joe  Land,  service  manager  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  has  completed  construction 
of  a  forty-foot  cruiser  and  launched  the 
vessel  in  the  Columbia  River.  He’s 
about  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
branch  as  a  result. 

• 

William  0.  Bryant  is  richer  by  $10 
for  winning  a  contest  conducted  by  the 
Los  Angeles  branch  on  supply  sales.  He 
is  with  the  sub-branch  at  Santa  Barbara 
and  by  making  a  concentrated  drive  for 
the  ribbon  business  of  schools  attained 
150  per  cent  of  quota. 

• 

Two  new  salesmen  have  been  added 
to  the  Denver  staff.  They  are  Thomas 
D.  Payne  as  city  typewriter  and  adding 
machine  salesman,  and  K.  B.  McQuade 
as  adding  machine  salesman  in  territory 
surrounding  Denver. 

• 

Walter  Dorr,  Jr.,  is  a  new  salesman 
in  the  Scranton  typewriter  division.  He 
is  starting  with  great  determination  as 
he  has  a  new  bride  to  look  after. 

• 

New  salesmen  at  the  Minneapolis 
branch  include  L.  R.  Johnson,  F.  W. 
Wagner  and  J.  W.  Stead  in  the  account¬ 


ing  machine  division  and  G.  A.  Kensal 
in  the  adding  machine  division. 

J.  N.  Carter  is  a  new  adding  ma¬ 
chine  salesman  with  the  San  Francisco 
office.  # 

J.  R.  Ramsay  has  joined  the  Scranton 
branch  as  sub-branch  manager  at 
Wilkes  Barre.  # 

Elva  Apperson,  who  for  many  years 
was  cashier  of  the  Portland,  Ore., 
branch,  and  who  has  been  retired  for  the 
past  five  years,  couldn’t  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  help  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher 
speed  the  world’s  business  and  is  now 
back  in  harness. 

• 

C.  J.  “Chet”  Boteler  has  one  of  the 
city  typewriter  territories  for  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  branch.  He  has  spent  many 
years  selling  typewriters  and  is  a  real 
asset  to  the  organization  there. 

• 

C.  M.  Kohl  of  the  San  Francisco  ser¬ 
vice  department  is  receiving  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  friends  on  the  arrival  of 
a  baby  boy  in  his  family. 

• 

George  Leeright,  a  disabled  veteran 
of  the  World  War  who  has  been  a  type¬ 
writer  serviceman  at  Los  Angeles  for 
twelve  years,  has  been  awarded  the  Pur¬ 


ple  Heart  Medal  with  oak  leaf  cluster 
by  the  United  States  War  Department 
for  wounds  received  in  action. 

• 

Helen  Marie  arrived  in  the  family  of 
Newton  Kimball,  who  handles  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Expert  Typewriting  Tests  from 
the  General  Offices,  June  twenty-fourth. 


A.  J.  Salisbury,  branch  manager  at 
Boise,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Kansas  City  branch  reports  that 
Sales  Manager  E.  W.  Curtis,  Jr.,  of  the 
supply  division  was  a  “very  welcome 
visitor”  when  he  stopped  at  the  branch 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  unveiled  the  new 
3X3X3  line. 

Paul  R.  Zimmerman,  recently  of  the 
Denver  branch  office,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Los  Angeles  as  assistant  branch 
manager.  Pleased  to  return  to  Califor¬ 
nia  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  he 
has  spent  his  few  spare  moments  renew¬ 
ing  old  acquaintances  and  trying  out 
Southern  California’s  golf  courses. 

• 

William  N.  Long,  an  old  Underwood 
man,  is  again  with  the  Kansas  City 
branch.  His  long  experience  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  makes  him  a  doubly  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  staff. 

At  the  Atlanta  branch  they  are  won¬ 
dering  whether  a  sudden  influx  of  supply 
orders  is  due  to  a  contest,  with  a  $15 
Panama  hat  offered  as  a  prize,  or  to  the 
inspiration  of  a  visit  from  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger  E.  W.  Curtis,  Jr. 

May  broke  all  previous  income  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  Philadelphia  service  depart¬ 
ment,  viz.,  Norma,  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Weidringer  on  the  eleventh; 
Mary  Alice  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry 
Kaul  on  the  twelfth,  and  Joseph,  Jr., 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Buchanan 
on  the  twenty-third. 

Members  of  the  Youngstown  branch 
were  disappointed  when  General  Sales 
Manager  Wright,  on  a  tour  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  District  early  in  the  year,  had  to 
return  to  New  York  without  paying 
them  a  visit.  Then,  last  month,  the  door 
of  the  Youngstown  office  was  opened 
and  in  walked  Mr.  Wright.  On  a  motor 
trip  with  his  family,  he  had  stopped  at 
the  branch  for  an  informal  chat  with 
the  staff. 


The  girl  at  the  Underwood  is  Miss  Dorothy 
Sullivan,  winner  of  a  typing  contest  sponsored 
by  the  World-Herald  newspaper  to  determine 
the  grand  open  typewriter  champion  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  Council  Bluffs,  la.  As  a  student  in 
Council  Bluffs,  Miss  Sullivan  was  Iowa  State 
high  school  champion — a  fact  which  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  when  it  is  disclosed  that  her  teacher 
then  was  Clyde  Jungbluth,  now  in  the  General 
Offices  of  UEF. 
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CLICKINGS 


A  happy  error  in  regard  to  shipping 
orders  on  an  Underwood  Sundstrand 
gave  P.  R.  Mahoney,  salesman  with  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  branch,  a  sale  he  had 
not  expected.  Mr.  Mahoney  had  sold  a 
Sundstrand  to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  and  the  factory  dupli¬ 
cated  the  original  shipment.  When  the 
second  machine  showed  up,  the  Bureau 
requested  the  UEF  branch  to  have  it 
picked  up.  In  the  meantime,  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  Forestry  Service 
came  in  the  Road  Bureau’s  office,  saw 
the  adding  machine  and  took  it  with 
him.  When  Mahoney  called  to  make  the 
pick-up,  he  was  handed  a  requisition 
instead. 

• 

Front  feed  carriage  and  the  feature 
of  high  visibility  were  deciding  factors 
in  a  sale  by  L.  V.  Rogers,  South  Bend, 
of  an  Underwood  bookkeeping  machine 
to  Notre  Dame  University.  Mr.  Rogers 
made  more  than  thirty-five  calls  to  close 
this  deal  against  competition  of  a  firm 
which  already  had  products  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  offices. 

• 

F.  M.  Christian  has  just  sold  twenty- 
one  Underwoods  to  the  college  at  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Va. 

• 

J.  W.  Malarcher,  adding  machine 
salesman  with  the  New  Orleans  branch, 
overcame  every  sort  of  obstacle  includ¬ 
ing  competitors’  efforts,  price  differ¬ 
ences  and  attempts  at  political  influence 
to  make  a  sale  of  forty  model  8120’s. 
The  order  brought  the  total  number  of 
machines  sold  to  this  one  customer  to 
above  100. 


Good  news  from  Denver — the  month 
of  May  was  the  best  month  the  branch 
has  had  in  two  years. 


The  Topeka,  Ivans.,  sub-branch  has 
moved  to  a  fine  new  ground-floor  loca¬ 
tion. 

• 

Manager  F.  A.  Fyon  and  Salesman 
Marvin  Cooper  of  the  Memphis  branch 
collaborated  recently  to  sell  an  even 
100  typewriters  on  a  single  order. 


Although  a  lumber  company  in  Los 
Angeles  had  been  using  competitor  ac¬ 
counting  machines  for  sixteen  years, 


Edward  P.  Baldwin  convinced  the  com¬ 
pany’s  executives  that  the  only  reason 
they  considered  their  equipment  satis¬ 
factory  was  because  they  were  unaware 
of  the  exceptional  qualities  of  Elliott- 
Fishers.  He  sold  the  firm  a  double  cross¬ 
footer  with  eleven  column  registers  for 
accounts  receivable  with  age  analysis, 
cash  receipts  journal,  and  ledger  and 
statement  and  sales  distribution  jour¬ 
nal. 

• 

F.  M.  Christian  of  the  Richmond 
branch  received  a  postal  card  one  day, 
bearing  the  message,  “I  believe  a  visit 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Prince  Edward  County  would  sell  a 
Noiseless  Underwood  typewriter.  —  A 
Friend.”  Mr.  Christian  called  on  the 
Superintendent  and  made  the  predicted 
sale.  He  has  never  learned  who  sent 
him  the  tip. 

• 

The  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  office 
of  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher,  Ltd.,  has 
just  traded  in  an  Underwood  bearing 
serial  number  2690-5  on  a  new  machine. 
The  old  model  has  been  giving  daily 
service  since  it  was  sold  in  1899.  The 
owner  kept  it  such  a  long  while  because 
he  insisted  its  work  was  completely  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

• 

Some  people  claim  the  left  hind-foot 
of  a  graveyard  rabbit  will  bring  good 
luck,  and  some  put  faith  in  a  horseshoe 
thrown  by  a  gray  mule.  But  Ira  Wiggs, 
Portable  salesman  at  Nashville,  has 
found  an  Underwood  Portable  serving 
as  a  lucky  charm  for  an  aviator.  The 
machine  has  been  flown  more  than  150,- 
000  miles  and  never  has  been  involved 
in  a  crack-up.  So  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  aviator-owner  hesitates  to 
leave  the  ground  without  it. 

• 

From  Youngstown  comes  the  story  of 
a  Noiseless  sold  for  use  in  a  doctor’s 
office.  On  calling  back  to  see  that  the 
machine  was  giving  satisfactory  service, 
the  salesman  who  made  the  deal  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  doctor’s  secretary  liked  the 
touch  of  the  machine  so  well  that  she 
wasn’t  using  carbons  but  was  making  all 
original  copies. 

• 

An  analysis  prepared  by  George  E. 
Short  of  sums  being  spent  by  a  Phoenix 
high  school  for  upkeep  of  old  typewrit¬ 
ers  in  its  commercial  department  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  amount  was  sufficient  to 
buy  forty-four  new  models.  Mr.  Short 
received  an  order  for  this  number  of 
Underwoods  with  the  thanks  of  the 
school  authorities  for  his  sane  sugges¬ 
tion. 


AGAWAM  HONOR 

Massachusetts  high  school  gains  tro¬ 
phy  by  using  U nderwoods  at  commercial 
teachers’  convention. 

A  GAWAM  HIGH  SCHOOL  of  Aga¬ 
wam,  Mass.,  won  an  unprecedented 
honor  at  the  Connecticut  Valley  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  convention,  held  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  the  Bay  Path  Institute 
in  Springfield,  when  a  team  of  its  type¬ 
writing  students  gained  permanent  pos¬ 
session  of  the  John  C.  Pickett  silver  tro¬ 
phy.  To  accomplish  this  feat  the  team 
became  the  fifth  Agawam  group  to  win 
a  leg  toward  the  permanent  holding  of 
the  prize. 

Every  member  of  the  victorious  team 
was  an  Underwood  user.  Like  all  the 
members  of  previous  winning  teams, 
they  had  been  trained  by  Miss  Clara  L. 
Mclntire,  commercial  instructor  at  the 
school. 

There  were  forty  contestants  from 
high  schools  of  the  Connecticut  valley 
entered  in  the  group  and  individual 
events  of  the  annual  speed  typewriting 
competition.  Ten  of  them  used  Under¬ 
woods.  The  Agawam  team  of  all  Under¬ 
wood  users  took  seven  of  the  nine  type¬ 
writing  awards  and  also  won  the  short¬ 
hand  and  spelling  contests.  Miss  Jennie 
Lango,  maintaining  a  pace  of  67.5  words 
per  minute  for  fifteen  minutes,  led  in 
the  speed  event. 

The  convention  program,  arranged 
by  Charles  F.  Gaugh,  principal  of  Bay 
Path  Institute,  included  a  lecture  and 
demonstration  by  George  Hossfield. 


Miss  Jennie  Lango  won  on  an  Underwood. 
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rE  have  always  thought  that  the  Un¬ 
derwood  Elliott  Fisher  field  force  was 
a  pretty  talented  and  versatile  crew,  and 
corroboration  of  the  belief  has  come  in  to 
UEF  NEWS  in  the  form  of  this  month’s 
prize  winning  letter. 

It  is  always  agreeable  to  hear  stories  of 
success,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Ivan 
F raver,  the  subject  of  J.  A.  Downs  letter, 
is  a  very  capable  salesman  as  well  as  a  sort 
of  latter  day  Edison. — The  Editor. 


Gadgeteer 

Ivan  Fraver,  one  of  our  accounting  ma¬ 
chine  lads,  has  a  genius  for  inventing  me¬ 
chanical  gadgets  and  whatnots.  This  fact, 
carefully  concealed  before,  came  to  light 
when  knowledge  of  our  prodigy  s  latest  be¬ 
came  public  property. 

Know  how  hot  the  seat  of  your  car  be¬ 
comes  on  a  long  drive  in  hot  weather?  Well, 
Fraver  has  rigged  up  a  contrivance  to  force 
cool  air  under  the  seat  cushions.  It  works 
like  nobody’s  business. 

“Fine,”  sez  I,  “but  what  do  you  do  in  the 
winter?  No  one  wants  that  thing  to  fan  him 
when  the  mercury  is  skidding  in  the  twen¬ 
ties.  ...” 

“In  that  case,”  sez  Fraver,  “you  shut  this 
switch  and  turn  this  switch  on,  and  presto, 
you  have  a  nifty  heater  that  is  circulating 
fresh  warm  air.” 

Detroit  auto  manufacturers  have  inspect¬ 
ed  the  thing,  and  Fraver  has  promised  us 
all  a  big  blow-out  when  the  first  royalty 
check  arrives. 

Now  a  young  man  like  Fraver  with  his 
mind  full  of  inventions  might  be  regarded 
as  only  a  lukewarm  salesman.  But  he  made 
the  All-Star  club  in  1930.  Then  just  last 
week  he  sold  a  department  store  three 
CAX13AE's  in  the  Elliott  Fisher  line  and 
a  Sundstrand  79300-13  to  a  dairy  farm. 

Now  this  may  sound  like  alphabet  soup 
to  some  of  us  in  the  typewriter  division,  but 
speaking  in  the  universal  language,  gentle¬ 
men,  it  amounts  to  more  than  $4000  worth 
of  business. 

J.  A.  Downs. 

Salesman 
Allentown,  Pa. 


Keep  It  Quiet 

Before  the  entire  teaching  body  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School,  a  group  of  judges 
and  a  class  of  seventy-five  students,  Miss 
Emma  Hansen  of  Council  Bluffs  won  the 
school’s  award  this  year  in  Salesmanship. 

In  an  elimination  contest  previously  con¬ 
ducted,  Miss  Hansen  was  selected  with  four 
others  to  compete  for  highest  honors  in  this 
field.  The  product  she  chose  for  her  demon¬ 
stration  was  the  Underwood  typewriter — 
her  job  was  to  sell  it  to  the  “prospect.” 

Among  the  judges  were  Joe  Smith,  pres- 
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ident  of  one  of  the  largest  department 
stores  here;  Floyd  Hughes,  president  of  the 
Hughes  Motor  Co.,  LeRoy  D.  Simmons, 
business  manager  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Gas 
Co.,  and  others  including  teachers  and 
school  officials. 

From  what  I  heard  around  town  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  Miss  Hansen  proved  herself 
quite  a  saleslady.  Her  “prospect”  raised 
every  objection  imaginable  but  finally 
signed  on  the  dotted  line. 

W.  P.  Smith. 

Sales  Agent 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

P.  S.  Let’s  have  it  quiet,  please. 

Miss  Hansen  spent  several  evenings  in 
my  office  going  over  the  Underwood  line. 
She  says  no  one  yet  has  been  able  to  find 
out  how  or  where  she  got  so  much  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  product. 

Rubber 

Are  we  on  the  eve  of  a  definite  pro¬ 
nouncement  on  rubber  restriction?  Very 
little  of  concrete  nature  regarding  any  pro¬ 
jected  scheme  has  appeared  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  cables  and  comments  on  the  painfully 
protracted  rubber  restriction  negotiations. 
However,  we  are  pleased  to  think  that  the 
rubber  restriction  scheme  will  shortly  be 
announced,  as  a  new  department  is  being 
created  in  Ceylon,  and  Underwood  typewrit¬ 
ers  have  already  been  sanctioned  for  this 
department. 

We  have  obtained  the  initial  order  and 
have  delivered  some  machines.  A  further 
order,  which  is  receiving  our  attention,  is 
awaiting  the  Commissioner’s  signature. 

It  was  only  one  year  ago  the  Tea  Control 
Department  was  created.  In  this  office  we 
installed  Underwoods,  and  it  is  now  an 
exclusive  Underwood  user,  as  is  the  Ceylon 
Income  Tax  Department  which  was  formed 
in  1931.  The  writer  installed  Underwoods 
in  all  three  newly  created  departments. 

F.  M.  W.  Robinson. 
Sales  Manager,  Office  Equipment  Dept., 
Dodwell  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Ceylon,  India. 

Plaudits  Prom  Haivaii 

We  of  the  UEF  organization  in  Hawaii 
have  felt  for  some  time  that  we  should  let 
you  know  how  much  each  one  of  us  enjoys 
receiving  and  reading  the  UEF  NEWS  each 
month. 

While  a  large  part  of  our  organization 
comprises  Oriental  salesmen  and  service¬ 
men,  because  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
Japanese  population  in  these  Islands,  a 
great  many  of  us  are  ex-employees  of  the 
parent  organization  and  naturally  enjoy 
reading  of  and  keeping  in  touch  with  friends 
of  former  years.  The  Oriental  members  of 
our  organization  enjoy  the  UEF  NEWS  and 
I  believe  get  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from 


the  things  they  read  and  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation  which 
prevails  throughout  the  entire  organization. 
It  is  a  great  incentive  to  them. 

F.  P.  Alexander 

President 

Alexander  Brothers,  Ltd., 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 


Associate  Editors 

Atlantic  District 

Albany,  T.  J.  McMahon;  Buffalo, 
Jack  Tench;  Hartford,  K.  A.  Flan¬ 
ders;  New  Haven,  R.  A.  Howard; 
Providence,  R.  L.  Murphy  and  J. 
F.  Hayes;  Rochester,  Charlotte 
Smith;  Springfield,  R.  E.  Ward; 
Boston,  C.  H.  Prentice  and  H.  T. 
McBrien;  Portland,  P.  S.  Donovan. 

New  York  District 

New  York,  G.  A.  Meinecke,  J.  M. 
Steinau  and  W.  E.  Zontlein;  New¬ 
ark,  W.  R.  Phillips. 

Eastern  District 

Allentown,  J.  A.  Downs;  Balti¬ 
more,  H.  L.  Disney;  Charlotte,  W. 
R.  McDowell;  Harrisburg,  H.  B. 
Taylor;  Philadelphia,  W.  F.  Clark; 
Richmond,  Ogarita  G.  Myers;  Scran¬ 
ton,  L.  E.  Decker;  Washington,  H. 
H.  R.  Helwig  and  J.  V.  Brownell. 

Central  District 

Akron,  G.  R.  Windsor;  Cincin¬ 
nati,  A.  E.  Zugelter;  Cleveland,  L. 
L.  Curtis;  Columbus,  Mrs.  Mary 
Turner;  Detroit,  I.  B.  Altmann; 
Grand  Rapids,  H.  W.  Reynolds; 
Louisville,  Harry  Hitt;  Pittsburgh, 

R.  G.  Masterton;  Toledo,  J.  R.  Gar¬ 
diner;  Youngstown,  R.  W.  Mowry. 

Western  District 

Chicago,  F.  C.  Snow;  Davenport, 
W.  A.  King ;  Des  Moines,  F.  L.  Bred- 
imus;  Green  Bay,  C.  B.  Bretzke; 
Indianapolis,  L.  A.  Cory ;  Milwau¬ 
kee,  C.  M.  Murphy;  Minneapolis, 

S.  S.  Baker;  Omaha,  Marion  Dennis; 
Peoria,  A.  V.  Longenecker;  Rock¬ 
ford,  L.  H.  Earle;  South  Bend,  L.  V. 
Rogers;  St.  Louis,  L.  G.  Davidson; 
Kansas  City,  F.  M.  Anglim. 

Pacific  District 

Boise,  A.  J.  Salisbury;  Butte,  W. 
Crist;  Denver,  A.  D.  Brown;  El 
Paso,  H.  C.  Barbour;  Fresno,  L.  A. 
Weitz;  Los  Angeles,  W.  J.  Dietrick; 
Phoenix,  G.  G.  Russell;  Portland, 
F.  G.  Aff;  Sacramento,  A.  G. 
Walsh;  Salt  Lake  City,  Berenice 
Daley;  San  Diego,  J.  J.  Voorhis; 
San  Francisco,  Selma  Stein;  Seattle, 
Aurelia  Lonseth;  Spokane,  R.  C.  La 
Torres. 

Southern  District 

Atlanta,  Earl  Brooks;  Birming¬ 
ham,  W.  II.  Blaney;  Dallas,  B.  E. 
Stratman ;  Houston,  O.  H.  Cook ; 
Jacksonville,  J.  E.  Neahr;  Memo1''**. 
Sam  Cooper;  Nashville,  J.  A.  Pitt¬ 
man;  New  Orleans,  J.  L.  Videau; 
Oklahoma  City,  M.  A.  Babcock. 

Export 

F.  D.  Lelin. 

Service 

George  Bender. 
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UEF  NEWS 


DISTRICT 

STANDINGS 


Eastern 

Pacific 

Southern 


JUNE 


JUNE 


Atlantic 


Central 
New  York 
Western 


SIX  MONTHS 


Eastern 

Southern 

Pacific 


Atlantic 


Central 
New  York 
Western 


SIX  MONTHS 


1.  Washington  (AA) 

24.  Youngstown 

47.  Minneapolis 

1.  Washington  (AA) 

24.  Richmond 

47.  Boston  (T) 

2.  Washington  (T) 

25.  Indianapolis 

48.  Toledo 

2.  Washington  (T) 

25.  Dallas 

48.  New  York  (Add.) 

3.  Columbus 

26.  Memphis 

49.  Detroit 

3.  Columbus 

26.  El  Paso 

49.  Grand  Rapids 

4.  San  Diego 

27.  Charlotte 

50.  Newark  (AA) 

4.  Spokane 

27.  San  Francisco 

50.  Chicago 

5.  Salt  Lake  City 

28.  Harrisburg 

51.  Portland,  Me. 

5.  Birmingham 

28.  Nashville 

51.  Philadelphia 

6.  Phoenix 

29.  Springfield 

52.  Boston  (T) 

6.  Butte 

29.  Phoenix 

52.  Youngstown 

7.  Birmingham 

30.  Pittsburgh 

53.  Allentown 

7.  Seattle 

30.  Springfield 

53.  Allentown 

8.  Spokane 

31.  New  York  (T) 

54.  Jacksonville 

8.  Salt  Lake  City 

31.  Des  Moines 

54.  Cleveland 

9.  Oklahoma  City 

32.  Dallas 

55.  Providence 

9.  New  Orleans 

32.  Pittsburgh 

55.  New  York  (Acct.) 

10.  Akron 

33.  San  Francisco 

56.  New  York  (Add.) 

10.  Oklahoma  City 

33.  Charlotte 

56.  New  Haven 

11.  Butte 

34.  Kansas  City 

57.  Green  Bay 

11.  San  Diego 

34.  Harrisburg 

57.  Providence 

12.  Denver 

35.  Peoria 

58.  South  Bend 

12.  Houston 

35.  Baltimore 

58.  Louisville 

13.  Sacramento 

36.  Omaha 

59.  Boston  (AA) 

13.  Cincinnati 

36.  Toledo 

59.  St.  Louis 

14.  Houston 

37.  Philadelphia 

60.  New  Aork  (Acct. ) 

14.  Atlanta 

37.  Indianapolis 

60.  Albany 

15.  Portland,  Ore. 

38.  Des  Moines 

61.  Cleveland 

15.  Detroit 

38.  Hartford 

61.  South  Bend 

16.  New  Orleans 

39.  Rockford 

62.  St.  Louis 

16.  Denver 

39.  Omaha 

62.  Peoria 

17.  Fresno 

40.  Cincinnati 

63.  Grand  Rapids 

17.  Memphis 

40.  Kansas  City 

63.  Portland,  Me. 

18.  El  Paso 

41.  Baltimore 

64.  New  Haven 

18.  New  York  (T) 

41.  Los  Angeles 

64.  Rockford 

19.  Seattle 

42.  Los  Angeles 

65.  Buffalo 

19.  Milwaukee 

42.  Green  Bay 

65.  Buffalo 

20.  Richmond 

43.  Albany 

66.  Rochester 

20.  Boise 

43.  Fresno 

66.  Newark  (AA) 

21.  Atlanta 

44.  Nashville 

67.  Scranton 

21.  Sacramento 

44.  Minneapolis 

67.  Boston  (AA) 

22.  Milwaukee 

45.  Chicago 

68.  Louisville 

22.  Portland,  Ore. 

45.  Akron 

68.  Scranton 

23.  Boise 

46.  Hartford 

69.  Davenport 

23.  Jacksonville 

46.  Rochester 

69.  Davenport 

*  ' i , 

SALESMENS 

STANDINGS 

JUNE 

SIX 

MONTHS 

1 .  F.  C.  Diedrich 

Washington 

16. 

L.  P.  Balian 

New  Orleans 

1. 

F.  C.  Diedrich 

Washington 

16. 

W.  L.  Tinker 

Columbus 

2.  W.  W.  Francis 

Washington 

17. 

A.  W.  Liebes 

Denver 

2. 

J.  F.  Grady,  Jr. 

Washington 

17. 

J.  S.  Larson 

Albany 

3.  J.  F.  Grady,  Jr. 

Washington 

18. 

lx.  R.  Franks 

Seattle 

Q 

O. 

W.  W.  Francis 

Washington 

18. 

L.  P.  Bahan 

New  Orleans 

4.  A.  G.  Landrus 

Washington 

19. 

O.  M.  McCracken 

Indianapolis 

4. 

W.  J.  Modrack 

Detroit 

19. 

E.  C.  Wasserman 

Toledo 

5.  II.  R.  Helwig 

Washington 

20. 

B.  B.  Horwitz 

New  York 

5. 

A.  M.  Labatt 

Minneapolis 

20. 

H.  Tennyson 

Kansas  City 

6.  E.  C.  Atkerson 

Birmingham 

21. 

11.  E.  Pfeiffer 

Columbus 

6. 

B.  B.  Horwitz 

Nexv  York 

21. 

E.  L.  Hollahan 

Pittsburgh 

7.  C.  W.  Andrus 

Salt  Lake  City 

22. 

E.  A.  Furfey 

Philadelphia 

1. 

H.  R.  Helwig 

Washington 

22. 

E.  N.  Auger 

Boston 

8.  E.  A.  IJeberg 

Chicago 

23. 

P.  D.  Starr 

Louisville 

8. 

A.  N.  Gaw 

San  Francisco  23. 

W.  E.  Phillips,  Sr. 

New  Aork 

9.  E.  L.  Hollahan 

Pittsburgh 

24. 

W.  L.  Tinker 

Columbus 

9. 

E.  A.  Heberg 

Chicago 

24. 

O.  M.  McCracken 

Indianapolis 

10.  C.  I.  Calhoun 

Sacramento 

25. 

C.  Renshawe 

Washington 

10. 

J.  T.  Lafferty 

New  York 

25. 

E.  C.  Clewell 

Chicago 

11.  W.  J.  Modrack 

Detroit 

26. 

E.  P.  Ryan 

Chicago 

11. 

E.  C.  Atkerson 

Birmingham 

26. 

W.  C.  Berg 

Pittsburgh 

12.  F.  D.  Kauffman 

Harrisburg 

27. 

1\.  G.  Youngren 

Chicago 

12. 

F.  D.  Kauffman 

Harrisburg 

27. 

A.  G.  Landrus 

Washington 

13.  J.  T.  Lafferty 

New  York 

28. 

A.  A.  Keil 

Spokane 

13. 

R.  R.  Franks 

Seattle 

28. 

N.  P.  Coleman 

Butte 

14.  J.  W.  Malarcher 

New  Orleans 

29. 

J.  H.  White 

Seattle 

14. 

A.  W.  Liebes 

Denver 

29. 

J.  B.  Paltz 

Albany 

15.  T.  J.  Joyce 

Akron 

30. 

A.  M.  Labatt 

Minneapolis 

15. 

R.  M.  McCleary 

New  Aork 

30. 

D.  A.  Sparks 

Jacksonville 

Underwood 
Elliott  Fisher 


the  organization  that  in  manufac¬ 
turing  its  complete  lines  of  type¬ 
writers,  accounting  machines  and 
adding  machines,  never  forgets 
its  obligation  to  service  them. 


UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

Typewriters . . .  Accounting  Machines . . .  Adding  Machines 
Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  Other  Supplies 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A 


